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Labor Month in Review 


The February Review 


This month’s lead article chronicles the 
year in the labor market. “[J]obs up, 
unemployment down,” reads the head- 
line to William C. Goodman and Randy 
E. Ilg’s analysis. At 5.3 percent, un- 
employment ended 1996 at about the 
rate it had been the quarter before the 
most recent recession started in mid- 
1990. This is the second straight ex- 
pansion to reduce unemployment to or 
below prerecession rates. Only one of 
the previous six recoveries had accom- 
plished that. While this may be encour- 
aging, Goodman and Ilg point out that 
there were industries, such as nondur- 
ables manufacturing and Federal Gov- 
ernment, that reported employment de- 
clines during 1996, and worker groups, 
such as women and blacks, that saw no 
reduction in joblessness. 

The article by Jay Berman and Janet 
Pfleeger ranks industries by their cor- 
relation with cyclical changes in gross 
domestic product. The correlations 
range from almost perfectly positive for 
household furniture and several other 
housing- and construction-related in- 
dustries to fairly strongly negative for 
private hospitals. In the middle, with 
correlation coefficients close to zero, lie 
industries as diverse as zoos and account- 
ing firms, professional sports teams and 
high-tech communications equipment 
manufacturers, and schools and agricul- 
tural chemicals factories. 

American manufacturers in general 
grew their output per employee hour at 
relatively modest rates compared to 11 
other industrial countries in 1995, ac- 
cording to the article by Christopher 
Sparks and Mary Greiner. However, 
restrained growth in hourly compensa- 
tion and dollar declines against many 
currencies led to faster increases in unit 
labor costs—as measured in U.S. dol- 
lars—in 10 of the countries studied. 

This issue also includes book re- 
views by Stanley W. Suchman (New 
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Game, New Rules: Jobs, Corporate 
America, and the Information Age) and 
Mary Ellen Ayres (Native Americans 
and Wage Labor: Ethnohistorical Per- 
spectives). 


Compare and contrast 


Regional economic estimates are often 
available only after an appreciable lag 
following the release of national data. 
As a result, says Tim R. Smith in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City 
Economic Review, regional analysts 
must often scour national economic in- 
formation sources to unearth clues 
about conditions in the areas they are 
interested in. The success of such strat- 
egies depends, in part, on how similar 
the local economy’s industrial structure 
is to that of the Nation as a whole. 
When Smith ranked the States ac- 
cording to the similarity of their pat- 
terns of industry employment compared 
with the Nation’s, he found that the 
most similar States were California, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Illinois, and Ver- 
mont. In contrast, the most dissimilar 
were Wyoming, Alaska, Nevada, Ha- 
waii, and West Virginia. 


In the beginning 


The outset of one’s career in the Ameri- 
can work force is often aptly described 
as “chaotic,” according to Rosella 
Gardecki and David Neumark in their 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
working paper, Order from Chaos? 
The Effects of Early Labor Market Ex- 
perience on Adult Labor Market Out- 
comes. When they go on to investigate 
how harmful the “churning” and 
“floundering” of the early working 
years might actually be, however, they 
find that outcomes “are for the most 
part unrelated to the stability of early 
labor market experiences, especially for 
men, although training in the early 
years has lasting benefits.” Among 
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women, Gardecki and Neumark find 
some evidence that early stability helps, 
and hypothesize that it is because 
women may need to more emphatically 
signal their attachment to the labor 
force when they are younger if they are 
to obtain better jobs as adults. 


Endangered night owls? 


Night work, despite attempts to roman- 
ticize it in fiction, has always been an 
unhappy proposition. In a recent NBER 
working paper, The Timing of Work 
Over Time, Daniel S. Hamermesh states 
this fact in the language of economics, 
“By inference [from the probabilities of 
working non-standard hours across 
measures of human capital], people do 
use some of their earning power to work 
at more desirable times.” 

Hamermesh goes on to chronicle two 
distinct trends in work scheduling. 
Most important, in his view, is a sig- 
nificant reduction over the past two de- 
cades in the amount of work performed 
between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. In his words, 
“Despite recent popular claims about the 
growing importance of people working 
on ‘Dracula time,’ the opposite has oc- 
curred: Work in the evening and at 
night has been decreasing.” 

That decline, however, has not been 
reflected in a concomitant increase in 
the archetypal 9-to-5 workday. Instead, 
Hamermesh finds that the increase has 
been primarily at the fringe of the work- 
day. More people are working at 6 or 7 
o’clock in the morning or between 5 
and 6 o’clock in the evening. While 
this does not necessarily mean any in- 
dividual is putting in a longer day, it 
does indicate a widening of what are 


viewed as standard working hours. 


The March Review 


Next month the Review examines mul- 
tiple jobholding and the 1994—95 base- 


ball strike. O 


Employment in 1996 


William C. 
Goodman 
and 

Randy E. llg 


William C. Goodman 
and Randy E. lig are 
economists in the 
Office of Employment 
and Unemployment 
Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Employment in 1996: 
jobs up, unemployment down 


Overall job gains were moderated by losses 


in nondurable goods manufacturing 


and Federal employment; declining unemployment 
was tempered by persistent long-term joblessness 


conomic growth accelerated in 1996 from 
He: resulting in an increase in the rate 

of job growth and a small decline in un- 
employment. The number of nonfarm payroll 
jobs increased by 2.6 million overall; the largest 
gains occurred in services, retail trade, construc- 
tion, and public school systems. Several indus- 
tries, however, showed overall employment cut- 
backs. As unemployment trended down over the 
year, the jobless rate decreased from 5.6 percent 
at the end of 1995 to 5.3 percent by the third quar- 
ter of 1996, a level last reached in the second 
quarter of 1990. 

- In contrast to the strong performance of the 
labor market in general, 158,000 jobs were lost 
in nondurable goods manufacturing, continuing 
the trend of the preceding year. Civilian employ- 


ment in the Federal Government decreased by 


another 65,000, bringing the total decline in Fed- 
eral civilian employment since its most recent 
high point in May 1992 to a quarter of a million. 

In 1996, many economic indicators accelerated 
compared to their performance in 1995. A 3.2-per- 
cent increase in gross domestic product after in- 
flation included-a 7.9-percent rise in private in- 
vestment and a 2.7-percent increase in consumer 
spending. The index of consumer confidence rose 
11.5 percent. Sales of new homes soared, increas- 
ing 11.5 percent also, which translates into an in- 
crease of 72,000 new homes sold on an annual 
basis. All of these indicators increased at a far 


greater rate in 1996 than in 1995. The year 1996 
saw the rate of growth in Gpp more than double, 
and consumer confidence increased more than 10 
times as much as in 1995. (Table 1 shows these 
and other important economic indicators.) 

In 1996, relatively low interest rates and low 
inflation contributed to economic expansion. The 
average 30-year fixed home mortgage rate, for 
example, was 7.91 percent in the last quarter of 
1996, up 0.3 percentage point from the last quar- 
ter of 1995, but well below the average of 10.1 
percent for the entire period from 1971 to 1995.’ 
Consumer prices rose 3.2 percent in 1996 (using: 
the 1982-84-based CPI-U), somewhat above the 
1995 increase of 2.7 percent, but still consider- 
ably below the historical average of 4.8 percent 
per year from 1960 to 1995.? 

This article discusses some of the major 
changes in the labor market from 1995 to 1996 
in terms of industries and individuals. Data are 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ (BLS) two 
monthly surveys of employment, the Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) survey and the Cur- 
rent Population Survey (cps).° 


Industries: gains and losses 


Chart 1 shows the overall growth of payroll jobs. 
Chart 2 breaks down the changes in payroll jobs 
into the nine major divisions of U.S. industries. 
In the last few years, the retail trade and services 
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divisions have produced the greatest numbers of jobs. The 
services division, not to be confused with the entire service- 
producing sector, includes a variety of economic activities 
performed for businesses and individuals, such as help sup- 
ply services, the operation of lodging places, the design and 
production of computer software, medical care, and manage- 
ment consulting, to name just a few. The retailing division 
includes not only stores, but also restaurants and bars, car 
dealers, service stations, and direct-mail operations. 

Substantial employment increases in construction, local 
government, wholesale trade, finance, and transportation also 
contributed to the overall gain, while mining and manufac- 
turing lost jobs. (See chart 2.) 

Among 74 more specific industry groups,* there were great 
differences in the job picture for 1996. Just six groups, con- 
stituting 25 percent of total employment, contributed almost 
half (45 percent) of the total gain in jobs: business services 
(with a gain of 373,000 jobs), health care services (increas- 
ing by 282,000), special trade construction contractors (up 
226,000), local government education (up 158,000), engineer- 
ing and management services (rising by 132,000), and eating 
and drinking places (up 119,000 jobs). On the other hand, 
three groups (the Federal Government, apparel and other tex- 
tile products, and food processing) lost more than 25,000 jobs 
each, for a combined loss of 158,000. 

The greatest gain was in business services and amounted 


to 14 percent of the total gain in payroll jobs over the year. 


Two components of business services contributed large in- 
creases: personnel supply (including temporary help serv- 
ices, employee leasing, and traditional employment agen- 
cies), up 165,000 employees; and computer services, up 
125,000 employees. Computer services include custom pro- 
gramming for specific clients, the making of mass-produced 
software, computer consulting, and all other computer-re- 
lated services. 

After business services, health care services added the 
most jobs, 282,000, or 11 percent of all new nonfarm jobs in 
1996. Despite efforts to cut the growth of Government pay- 
ments for health care’ and despite financial crises in some 
private hospitals, vast hiring was needed to meet greater de- 
mand resulting in part from the aging of the population. For 
example, the population aged 70 and older is projected to 
have increased by 350,000 from mid-1995 to mid-1996.° 

Special trade contractors—those construction contractors 
providing a specific craft such as carpentry or plumbing— 
had the third-largest increase in employment, 226,000, or 9 
percent of the total gain. Special trade contractors represent 
the bulk of the construction industry. The low interest rates of 
1996 encouraged construction activity. From the fourth quar- 
ter of 1995 to the last quarter of 1996, all of the larger catego- 
ries of construction being put in place increased in value in 
dollars of constant purchasing power. Private single-family 
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Table 1. 


Percent change in selected economic 
indicators, fourth-quarter averages, 1993-96! 


Indicator 


Nonfarm employment 
Real gross domestic 


Gross private domestic 
investment? 
Real disposable personal 


Personal consumption 
expenditures? 
Home mortgage rate? . 


Sales of existing homes 
Consumer confidence* 
Industrial production 
Retail sales 

Consumer prices* 


1 Seasonally adjusted annual rates, unless otherwise indicated. 
? Adjusted for inflation. 


3 Not seasonally adjusted. Growth at an annual rate to the last 3 months 
of 1996 from the corresponding months of 1995 is shown. 


* As measured by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(cPI-v). 


homes increased 5.4 percent, multifamily private housing 
increased 6.3 percent, and private nonresidential building in- 
creased 8.0 percent. Public construction grew 2.4 percent.’ 
Growth in construction employment occurred in all regions 
of the United States. 

Local government education, consisting primarily of pub- 
lic school systems, produced the fourth-largest contribution 
to the growth of jobs, increasing by 158,000, or 6 percent of 
the total gain. A large increase in enrollment (809,000 stu- 
dents) occurred in fall 1996.® 

The addition of 132,000 jobs in engineering and manage- 
ment services was primarily in management and public rela- 
tions services, such as management consulting, management 
of others’ work sites on a contractual basis, and miscella- 
neous business consulting. Engineering and architectural 
services contributed a more modest gain of 34,000 jobs. 

Restaurants, bars, and other eating and drinking places 
added 119,000 workers, the sixth-largest increase of any ma- 
jor industry group, as personal income and personal consump- 
tion expenditures rose. 


Greatest losses 


Despite the overall increase in payroll jobs, 10 of the 74 ma- 
jor groups of industries showed net losses of 10,000 or more 
jobs in 1996. (See table 2.) The 10 groups combined lost more 
than a quarter of a million jobs. The Federal Government 


Total nonfarm employment, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1980-96 


[In millions] [In millions] 


1980 1982 1 984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 
NOTE: Shaded areas indicate recessions, as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Changes in employment in major industry divisions, fourth quarter to fourth quarter, 1993-96 


Mining i 1993-94 Ea 1994-95 OJ 1995-96 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation, com- 
munications, utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 


Services 


Government 


-500 0 500 1,000 1,500 2,000 
Jobs in thousandse 
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lost the most jobs of any one group, 65,000, despite the fact 
that postal service employment was about unchanged. In the 
remaining Federal agencies, losses of civilian jobs were di- 
vided roughly equally between the Department of Defense 
and nondefense agencies. The Defense Department lost 
41,000 jobs, 5.4 percent of its employment; and nondefense 
agencies other than the postal service lost 31,000 jobs, 2.8 
percent of employment. 

Most of the remaining larger losses of jobs were in nondu- 
rable goods manufacturing groups, which lost a combined 
158,000 jobs, slightly less than the decline in 1995. Within 
nondurable manufacturing, domestic losses'in 1996 were 
heaviest in apparel and other textile products (down 63,000 
jobs in the industry’s second straight year of severe domestic 
job cuts), partially because of U.S. apparel manufacturers’ in- 
creased use of foreign sites for their operations.? 

Twenty-five thousand jobs were lost in the public utility 
industry, which has been affected substantially by mergers and 
consequent reductions of staff. In the electric utility industry, 
uncertainty about the future effects of deregulation apparently 
resulted in efforts to be prepared for any outcome by cutting 
costs through reductions of staff. 

Table 3 shows the year-to-year changes of all industries for 
which seasonally adjusted estimates from the ces survey are 
published. 


Greatest accelerations and decelerations 


The preceding sections broke down job growth during 1996 in 
terms of the gains and losses of various industries. This section 


deals with how growth or loss by industry differed from the 
corresponding gains and losses of 1995 and other recent years. 
A variety of large changes in trend, both in the direction of 
greater growth and in the direction of reduced growth, and even 
transitions from substantial losses to substantial gains, made 
job changes in 1996 considerably different from changes in 
other recent years. Table 4 shows the most important changes 
in trend from 1994-95 to 1995-96. 


Greatest accelerations. In construction, both special-trade 
contractors and general contractors expanded their payrolls 
much more in 1996 than in 1995. New-home sales acceler- 
ated greatly, rising 11.5 percent over the year. Special-trade 
contractors had the greatest increase in job growth of any 
major group, 101,000 more than the 1995 increase. General 
building contractors gained 41,000 jobs in 1996 after losing 
7,000 in 1995. 

In 1996, general merchandise stores gained 87,000 jobs, 
more than 2-1/2 times as many as in 1995, as retail sales in- 
creased by $9.6 billion, or 4.8 percent. (See table 1.) 

The acceleration in hiring in the manufacturing of trans- 
portation equipment occurred primarily in the aircraft indus- 
try, which added 40,000 jobs in 1996 after losing 87,000 from 
late 1993 to late 1995. Airlines have been motivated to buy 
new passenger jets by the desire to meet upcoming stricter 
Federal noise regulations met by newer jets, by public per- 
ceptions that older jets are less safe, by the greater fuel effi- 
ciency of the newer jets, by the greater maintenance required 
by older aircraft, and by recent improvements in the airlines’ 
cash positions.!! 


Winter 1996: Effects of historically bad weather 


In January 1996, rare, extreme weather affected a large 
area east of the Mississippi River. As reported in the Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin: 

Record snowfall bombarded areas from the Ohio Val- 
ley to the Middle Atlantic States, while temperatures 
dipped to freezing or below as far south as the lower 
Rio Grande Valley and southern Florida. . . . 

The January 6-8 snowfall broke all-time storm-to- 
tal records in locations such as Cincinnati, OH, . . . New- 
ark, NJ, . . . and Philadelphia, PA (30.7 inches). . . . The 
storm reached blizzard proportions along the East Coast 
as .. . winds toward [the] event’s end . . . gusted to 51 
MPH in Boston, MA and 49 MPH in . . . Wilmington, DE. 
(See Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, a periodical of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
National Weather Service, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, Dc, Jan. 17, 1996, pp. 1, 15:) 
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The weather caused a large short-term loss of jobs, 
including a December-to-January decline of 58,000 in manu- 
facturing and 66,000 in retailing. Total nonfarm jobs de- 
clined by 66,000 from December to January, while the aver- 
age month of 1995 showed a gain of 185,000. In February, 
an extremely large gain of 509,000 jobs was partially due to 
recovery from storm-related shutdowns. Construction 
gained 115,000 jobs in February (as opposed to a mean 
monthly gain of 9,000 in 1995); retailing gained 72,000, 
slightly more than the January loss; and services gained 
208,000, bouncing back with about twice its usual gain after 
anemic growth in January. Manufacturing regained a third 
of the jobs lost in January. Over the 2-month span ending in 
February, then, progress in nonfarm employment, up 
443,000 since December, was 20 percent above the average 
2-month gain of 1995. More normal monthly growth re- 
sumed in March. 


Industries losing 10,000 or more jobs in 1996 


Change in jobs, 
fourth quarter 1995 
to fourth quarter 
1996 (thousands) 


Industry 


Federal Government ............:ccccceecseesesesseeseseeees -65 
Apparel and other textile products .................. -63 
Food and kindred products .............cceseeeceesees -30 
PRMD SOIC SIS ccs occurs <acetes aces sdeosandesesesccsconacans -25 
(Mega eA Re AALS ete eases an ne dntecinast Ses ies osisave ddSbscecaets -22 
‘State government, excluding education ............ -18 
Chemicals and allied products ..............ccccceee -12 
Paper and allied products ............ccccseeeseeseeeeee -12 
Printing and publishing .............:ceeseeeeeeeeeeeeee -11 
SAVINGSHISHINONS 20. 50, Bate cscsesnanscorcssvendstteceinte -10 


Finance gained 105,000 jobs in 1996, following 2 years in 
which small losses occurred. Depository institutions, a com- 
ponent of finance, had been losing jobs since 1989, but added 
15,000 jobs in 1996, due in part to renewed strength in com- 
mercial banks. Depository institutions had the sixth-greatest 
increase in growth among the major industry groups. The in- 
crease in new-home sales meant more jobs in mortgage bro- 
kerages, as well as in depository institutions. A bullish stock 
market handling an increased number of transactions con- 
tributed to accelerated job growth in security and commodity 
brokerages. 

Local public education showed the fifth-greatest upward 
change in trend. The 1996 gain of 158,000 jobs exceeded the 
1995 gain by 42 percent. Strong increases in enrollment for 
the second consecutive year may have pressed school sys- 
tems to do more hiring. The following tabulation gives the 
increase over the previous year in public school enrollment 
for kindergarten through the 12th grade from fall 1992 to fall 
1996 (the figures for 1995 and 1996 are projected):!* 


Year Increase 
U0) Sr 769,000 
(RO{0)2 Pteseeae he eaiteee Uae 660,000 
NOGA PR cer. hha ac 754,000 
MOOS eae es. ss nasse8 846,000 
TOO GR oe. iehceat 809,000 


Greatest decelerations. Certain industries gained far fewer 
jobs in 1996 than in 1995, or lost more. (See table 4.) Even 
though eating and drinking places was one of the greatest 
gainers of jobs in 1996, its increase was so much reduced 
from that of 1995, that the industry had the most substantial 
reduction in growth of all major industry groups. The follow- 
ing tabulation shows changes in the number of employees of 
eating and drinking places from the fourth quarter of one year 
to the fourth quarter of the next: 


Year Increase 
STL, 9 i SCO Ps eee 236,000 
1994-95 vow eceeeeees 245,000 
199596) eisssceestes 118,000 


In wholesale trade of durable goods, an industry whose 
job growth decreased severely, too, the use of more advanced 
computer technology continued to ease labor requirements. 
Enormous competition in the industry has led to pressure to 
cut costs by laying off workers. 

Sophisticated software also has been making the process 
of design more efficient in industrial machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturing. In addition, competition from foreign 
machine-tool makers generates pressure to cut costs.’ 

In the trucking and public warehousing industry, employ- 
ment decreased slightly in 1996 after 40,000 jobs were gained 
in 1995. Advancing computer technology in recordkeeping is 
easing labor requirements in warehousing operations of the 
industry. The consolidation of trucking firms, with consequent 
reductions of staff performing duplicated functions, contrib- 
uted to the deceleration of employment as well. 


Workers: demographic differences 


The industry comparisons in the previous section were based 
on data from the ces survey. The employment analysis that fol- 
lows is based on data from the cps. The estimates of employ- 
ment and over-the-year employment growth from the cps differ 
from those obtained from the ces survey because of conceptual 
and methodological differences between the two surveys. (For 
an overview of these differences, see box on page 15.) 

The economy was in the sixth year of an economic expan- 
sion during 1996. One way to assess the strength of the labor 
market is to compare it with a similar time frame during the 
previous business cycle. In 1996, the trends in both employ- 
ment and unemployment, on a seasonally adjusted monthly 
basis, resembled those at a similar point in the 1983-90 ex- 
pansion.'* This occurred despite the fact that labor market 
conditions were much slower to improve following the most 
recent downturn in 1990-91 than during the downturn of 
1981-82.'> In fact, it was well into the second year after the 
recession Officially ended before the anemic pace of employ- 
ment growth (as measured by the ces survey, as well as the 
cps) improved and unemployment turned downward. 

Following a slowdown in growth in 1995, employment 
during 1996 (as measured by the cps) resumed the growth trend 
exhibited over the 1993-94 period. And the 2.2-percent (sea- 
sonally adjusted) annual rate of growth for 1996 was in line 
with the rate that occurred during the sixth year of the 1983— 
90 expansion. The most striking likeness, however, was evi- 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Employees on nonfarm payrolls, by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1993-96 


Fourth Fourth 
quarter quarter 
1994 1995 


Fourth 
Indu quarter 
my 1993 
EVO RANGIMOMNAUIN nates -esnore- sac tcesenssnsactacctronscel 111,833 
Total private ............ 2. 92,897 
Goods producing .. | 23,482 
LY Lalla ae reas nent Shae nerlre Uae! 606 
Metall Mining orecicncecssserreseveverneconsncast 49 
Oil and gas extraction ..........c 352 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
(=) (or) 0) 0 (0 (=| |r 102 
GOnSinictlon sti wacecsccssnekcccsranenees 4,781 
General building contractors.......... 1,149 
Heavy construction, 
EXCEpt DUIIGING ...........ecceecccereesees 723 
Special trade contractors ean 2,909 
Manufacturing .........:.se0 w-| 18,096 
Durable goods ...........:ceeeees 10,246 
Lumber and wood products ....... 724 
Fumiture and fixtures ............... 491 
Stone, clay, and glass products . 521 
Primary metal industries ............ 684 
Blast fumaces and basic steel 
PTOGUCIS inca. sccctsspecocecxevsaveaneee 241 
Fabricated metal products ......... 1,349 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMOENE: eke. seilcetstvverseessevacennns 1,943 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT ............ccsccescesocenscens 356 
Electronic and other electrical 
EquIPMeENt 2. reeks 1,533 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSONMES ..... eee eeeeeteeeees 529 
Transportation equipment .......... 1,737 
Motor vehicles and equipment . 853 
Aircraft and parts ............cceee 515 
Instruments and related 
DIOGUICISI S: spesinsscoonssrcnncsrcvacnsevant 882 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INGUSHHOS 88 5s-8. oe cssccsbevvocenes 381 
Nondurable goods ...........:ecesseee 7,849 
Food and kindred products 1,684 
Tobacco products ............ceeee 43 
Textile mill products ............eeee 673 
Apparel and other textile 
PIOGHIGIS 0h ches csusccenesncsssscactaseres 975 
Paper and allied products 690 
Printing and publishing............... 1,522 
Chemicals and allied products ... 1,075 
Petroleum and coal products ..... 150 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlasticS PrOdUCts ...........sseeeeere 920 
Leather and leather products ..... 116 
Service Producing .............sececseecesee 88,351 
Transportation and public utilities .... 5,886 
TRANSPDOItatlOn:. cccttieecesncensansaser ssaenase 3,672 
Railroad transportation................ 244 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit .........cceseeee 386 
Trucking and warehousing 1,739 
Water transportation .......... 170 
Transportation by air 744 
Pipelines, except natural gas ..... 18 
Transportation services .............. 371 
Communications and 
Publle utilities 2.55 yates. sasecapceed 2,214 
Communications ...........:.::cc0 1,274 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOMVICES sccscpesvencxcenntontegcn teeters 940 


115,611 117,928 
96,388 98,587 
24,156 24,148 


595 571 
49 51 
331 310 
105 107 
5,086 5,211 
1,207 1,200 
745 752 
3,134 3,259 


18,475 18,366 
10,579 10,642 


768 762 
512 505 
538 535 
709 709 
240 240 
1,415 1,440 


2,015 2,079 


350 356 
1,595 1,641 
556 600 
1,788 1,751 
946 961 
469 428 
849 831 
391 389 
7,895 7,724 
1,677 1,675 
42 42 
681 652 
976 892 
695 686 
1,543 1,537 
1,047 1,029 
150 141 
973 969 
111 102 


91,455 93,780 
6,063 6,231 
3,835 3,963 


241 236 
408 433 
1,835 1,875 
173 173 
761 810 
17 14 
400 421 
2,228 2,269 


Change, fourth quarter 
1995 to fourth 
quarter 1996 


| Number | Percent 


2.2 
2.4 

7 
-9 
2.0 
-.6 


1 
5.4 
3.4 


1.7 
6.9 
-6 
A) 
1.0 
=8 
6 
=110 


-29 
1.4 
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Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls, by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1993-96 
[Numbers in thousands] 


1996 Change, fourth quarter 
Fourth Fourth Fourth 1995 to fourh 
Industry ie quarter | quarter First Second Third | Fourth quarter 1996 
1994 1995 
quarter | quarter quarter | quarter Niaber Pareent 
eens 
Wholesale trade ...........cccsccseeneeeees 6,024 6,262 6,480 6,530 6,564 6,602 6,650 169 2.6 
Durable goods ........ & 3,466 3,624 3,789 3,827 3,850 3,870 3,890 100 2.6 
. Nondurable goods .. an 2,558 2,638 2,691 2,703 2,714 2,732 2,760 69 2.6 
URLS Ue: fa is an 20,011 20,842 21,299 21,319 21,489 21,682 21,864 565 2.7 
Building materials and garden ’ 
SINGS reese oats ccncacitnasnecton oxceicanuss 796 856 878 883 907 925 942 64 7.3 
General merchandise stores 2,501 2,658 2,685 2,671 2,705 2,738 2,772 87 3.2 
Department stores ............ wank 2,162 2,321 2,358 2,349 2,393 2,416 2,447 89 3.8 
FOOD BHOIES fe seavencnesnsossh-cdtdaeyusessenss 3,247 3,310 3,392 3,401 3,411 3,439 3,459 67 2.0 
Automotive dealers and service 
STANONS iy Sti ss ccicar ante Ree 2,048 2,152 2,213 2,234 2,261 2,291 2,308 96 4.3 
New and used car dealers ........... 927 980 1,005 1,015 1,027 1,036 1,042 37 Sv 
Apparel and accessory stores 1,142 1,152 1,109 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,105 -3 -.3 
Furmiture and home furnishings 
SHOVES ante eves cose ctssir seca aunresencs 847 922 947 950 964 987 1,006 59 6.2 
Eating and drinking places .............. 6,934 7,170 7,415 7,419 7,469 7,507 7,534 119 1.6 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishMeNtS .........0ccceeceeeeeeeeees 2,498 2,622 2,661 2,662 2,672 2,694 2,737 76 2.9 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .. 6,856 6,853 6,872 6,915 6,958 6,998 7,039 166 2.4 
FNRI oir eek ater ass ancuesscvceaanudeuteos 3,290 3,265 3,257 3,286 3,312 3,336 3,362 105 3.2 
Depository institutions ... eae 2,089 2,051 2,020 2,022 2,026 2,029 2,035 15 or 
Commercial banks..... si 1,499 1,480 1,465 1,466 1,468 1,472 1,479 14 1.0 
Savings institutions........ ee 320 292 268 266 267 263 258 -10 -3.7 
Nondepository institutions ............ 484 468 478 496 507 518 530 51 10.7 
Security and commodity brokers . 491 522 526 531 538 546 552 26 4.9 
Holding and other investment 
offices 226 224 232 238 242 243 245 13 5.6 
Insurance sid 2,224 2,231 2,250 2,255 2,259 2,262 2,264 14 6 
Insurance carriers 1,549 1,543 1,546 1,548 1,551 1,553 1,551 5 3 
Insurance agents, brokers, and 
RMON irs as sccrncctnsscpstyakcdcdeanestecens 675 688 704 707 708 709 713 10 1.4 
Real estate ... << 1,342 1,357 1,366 1,374 1,387 1,400 1,413 47 3.4 
Services ...... 30,638 32,212 33,556 33,878 34,260 34,529 34,785 1,229 3.7 
Agricultural services 539 579 586 599 609 618 624 38 6.5 
Hotels and other lodging places... 1,616 1,639 1,651 1,657 1,686 1,687 1,694 43 2.6 
Personal services hve 1,144 1,145 1,166 1,173 1,179 1,178 1,184 18 1.5 
Business services .......... et 5,893 6,522 6,928 7,009 7,141 7,254 7,301 373 5.4 
Services to buildings ......... 832 871 889 893 899 892 888 -1 -1 
Personnel supply services ........... 2,027. 2,394 2,521 2,542 2,613 2,685 2,686 165 6.5 
Help supply services «00.0.0... 1,787 2,125 2,229 2,245 2,315 2,383 23377. 149 6.7 
Computer and data-processing 
SOTVICRS SRE eiheses ib seseveses 909 1,000 1,126 1,148 1,183 1,217 1,251 125 11.1 
Auto repair, services, and parking... 935 991 1,040 1,059 1,078 1,103 1,122 82 7.9 
Miscellaneous repair service 339 345 357 359 364 366 369 1 3.1 
Motion Pictures ....... ee cececeeneeeeeee 421 456 506 515 523 532 533 mi 5.3 
Amusement and recreation 
SOIVIGRSIA. Atticus secvecsessctecsesssevscloneses 1,285 1,355 1,472 1,504 1,512 1,517 1,546 74 5.0 
Health SGIVICES, 054165226. sticachsaesseseeesces 8,849 9,077 9,381 9,463 9,547 9,596 9,662 282 3.0 
Offices and clinics of medical 
IORTOIS ese ev eetever eens scetvesveees 1,516 1,567 1,629 1,644 1,667 1,681 1,693 64 3.9 
Nursing and personal care 
REACH TRSS tetea ce tia sts eda sset cevonvaccizessse 1,615 1,663 1,711 1,723 1,739 1,749 1,757 45 2.6 
FAOSPUtES rh Sievcseess-svedarstestccvepsacoee 3,772 3,760 3,810 3,832 3,847 3,854 3,875 65 1:7, 
Home health care services .......... 503 588 645 652 658 658 665 20 3.41 
Legal SOrViCeS 0.0.0... ceeeeetesseeeeseeeee 926 924 924 927 928 934 940 17 1.8 
Educational services ............:csee 1,756 1,907 1,976 1,982 1,994 2,012 2,020 45 2.3 
SOCIANSOPVICOS -..ocsieeeeceerrsiessercesseeses 2,105 — 2,264 2,356 2,372 2,395 2,397 2,417 62 2.6 
Child day care services................ 481 539 567 568 570 573 578 10 1.8 
Residential care ......... cece 580 621 647 654 663 671 675 28 4.3 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological Gardens ..........eee 77 79 82 83 85 85 86 4 49 
Membership organizations .............. 2,045 2,112 2,132 2,136 2,144 2,150 2,152 20 9 
Engineering and management 
SERVICES cor rrriaapensacidnccscgtoesacnsenecvses 2,535 2,632 2,809 2,849 2,882 2,907 2,941 132 4.7 
Engineering and architectural 
BQIVIGAS boepttencucesscctraretinsvacvet 761 794 823 827 840 848 857 34 4.1 
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Employment in 1996 


ie|e)(-we) Continued—Employees on nonfarm payrolls, by industry, seasonally adjusted quarterly averages, 1993-96 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Industry 


Management and public 
relations 
Services, not elsewhere classified .. 
Government 


Federal except postal service 
State government 

State government, except 

education 

State government education 
Local government 11,523 

Local government, except 

education 5,127 
6,396 


dent in the unemployment rate itself: in the sixth year after 
the trough, the unemployment rates for comparable periods 
following the official ends of the recessions—September 
1987 to August 1988 and January 1996 to December 1996— 
were of about the same magnitude and exhibited a very simi- 
lar, slightly downward, trend. (See chart 3.) 


There is one item, however, on which the current and pre- _ 


vious expansions differ significantly: long-term unemploy- 
ment. The proportion of the unemployed who had been look- 
ing for work for 27 weeks or longer has been substantially 
higher during the current expansion compared with the ear- 
lier one. In fact, during 1996, long-term unemployment as a 
percentage of total unemployment ranged about 3 to 6 per- 
centage points higher than it had at a comparable point in the 
business cycle in the late 1980s. (See chart 4.) 


Total employed 


Employment. The total number of employed persons, ac- 
cording to the household survey, surged by about 2.6 million 
in 1996, reaching 127.7 million in the fourth quarter. In con- 
trast, total employment in 1995 increased by only 737,000. 

Adults (persons aged 20 and older) accounted for most of 
the net increase in total employment over the year. The num- 
ber of employed adult men rose by 1.3 million, while em- 
ployment of adult women grew by 1.1 million. Employment 
of teenagers also edged up in 1996, by about 200,000. (See 
table 5.) The situation for adult men differs sharply from that 
of 1995, when their employment level was unchanged over 
the year and all the growth in employment occurred among 
adult women and teenagers. 

The proportion of the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion aged 16 and older who were employed—the overall 
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1996 Change, fourth 
quarter 1995 to 
fourth quarter 1996 


First Second Third 


quarter | quarter quarter Percent 


12,129 12,138 


5,324 5,340 
6,806 6,798 


employment-population ratio—rose in 1996 by 0.6 percent- 
age point, to 63.4 percent. The over-the-year increase in the 
ratio for adult men (0.8 percentage point) was somewhat 
greater than that for adult women (0.6 percentage point). 
The measure was unchanged for teenagers. Among the ma- 
jor racial and ethnic groups, the employment—population ra- 
tio for Hispanics surged 2.5 percentage points in 1996; that 
for whites rose 0.6 percentage point, and the ratio for blacks 
was unchanged. 

Employment among part-time workers (those who usu- 
ally work less than 35 hours per week at all jobs combined) 
remained about the same over the year. Due to an increase in 
overall employment, however, part-time work as a propor- 
tion of total employment declined over the year. Employment 
among the self-employed also was unchanged over the year, 
continuing a trend that started at the beginning of 1994. 


Multiple jobholding. On average, 7.8 million workers were 
multiple jobholders—that is, they held more than one job at a 
time—in 1996. The proportion of the total employed who 
were multiple jobholders was 6.2 percent. Both of these meas- 
ures were essentially unchanged over the year. As shown in 
the following tabulation, more than half of all moonlighters 
in 1996 combined a full-time job with a part-time one, while 
about 1 in 5 combined two part-time jobs:'® 


Percent distribution 


Total Men Women 
Full-time job and part-time job........ Spee: 62.2 48.7 
Two Pall: time ODS ee ..t-<es0ceecesoeeepeee | 4.2 1.9 
Allipart-timesjOUs \.2...<.atragsr-serccnee 21.9 12.7 32:5 
Hours vary on one or more jobs .... 18.6 20.4 16.5 


About the same proportion of employed men and women held 
more than one job, but women who did were 2-1/2 times as 
likely as men to work two part-time jobs. 


Occupational employment. The next tabulation shows the 
change in employment (in thousands) by occupation for 1996. 
Managerial and professional specialty occupations again ac- 
counted for a disproportionally large share (55 percent) of 
the net increase. This figure was down substantially, how- 
ever, from the share of net employment growth attributable 
to these occupations during the previous 5-year period (75 
percent). Workers in managerial and professional specialty 
occupations tend to earn above-average wages, and recent 
research also indicates that about three-fourths of the employ- 
ment growth from 1989 to 1995 occurred in relatively higher 
paying occupation/industry groups.!’ 


Fourth-quarter Over-the-year 


1995 1996 change 

Managerial and professional 

SPCCIALN EA orcred aetdtsetgsin osicosnas 35,695 37,109 1,414 
Technical, sales, and 

administrative support .......... 37,274 37,891 617 
Service occupations ................ 16,912 17,325 413 
Precision production, 

CLA MANGE AI oi asscssacszennees 13,436 13,556 120 
Operators, fabricators, and 

WN AUOE ES tetrad acticin yes apacyeciss 18,141 18,268 127 
Farming, forestry, and fishing .. 3,628 3,502 -126 


Among the other major occupational groups, employment 
in technical, sales, and administrative support grew modestly 
in 1996, reversing a decline of similar magnitude in the pre- 
vious year. Growth in service occupations accounted for about 


i(cle)i-w-m Industries with the greatest changes in trend of employment, fourth-quarter averages, seasonally adjusted, 1994-96 


[In thousands] 


16 percent of the net increase in employment in 1996. Em- 
ployment in the other major occupational groups showed little 
change over the year. 


Labor force. Labor force growth accelerated in 1996. The 
number of persons either working or looking for work ex- 
panded by 2.3 million, to 134.8 million, compared with an 
increase of only 716,000 in 1995. Labor force participation 
rates—the share of the civilian noninstitutional population 
that was in the labor force—rose slightly for both adult men 
and adult women, while that for teenagers was about un- 
changed. (See table 5.) In 1995, the labor force participation 
rates for adult women and teenagers were unchanged, while 
the rate for adult men slipped 0.6 percentage point. 


Unemployment and underutilization 


Unemployment edged down by 240,000 to 7.1 million in 1996, 
after showing virtually no change in 1995. This decrease, 
coupled with the strong employment increase, moved the un- 
employment rate to its lowest point (5.3 percent in the last half 
of 1996) in more than 6 years. Jobless rates declined slightly 
for adult men, whites, and Hispanics, but showed little or no 
change for other major worker groups. (See table 5.) 


Reasons for unemployment. The number of persons who 
were unemployed because they had lost their jobs declined 
by 307,000 over the year, to 3.2 million. Of the two major 
subcategories of this group—those on temporary layoff and 
those whose layoffs were of a more “permanent” nature—the 
latter made up the vast majority (80 percent) of the over-the- 
year decline. (See table 6.) Between the fourth quarters of 


Greatest accelerations 


Greatest decelerations 


a 


Change, fourth 
Indust Change, fourth | Change, fourth Indust Change, fourth : ; 
Ne quarter 1994 | quarter 1995 Diff ” quarter 1994 *| quarter 1995 ms 
to fourth to fourth oe to fourth to fourth Difference 
quarter 1995 | quarter 1996 quarter 1995 | quarter 1996 

Special-trade Eating and drinking 

contractors .........- 125 226 101 Placesi cst cc: 245 119 -126 
General merchan- ~ Wholesale trade 

dise stores .......... 27 87 60 of durable goods. .... 165 100 -65 
Manufacture of Manufacture of 

transportation industrial machinery 

equipment ........... -37 20 57 and equipment....... 64 10 -54 
General building Trucking and 

contractors .......... —7 41 48 warehouseing ........ 40 -8 -48 
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hat 2 Unemployment rates, seasonally adjusted, 70 months after business cycle trough 


Percent Percent 
12 12 
10 10 
8 S ; November 1982 to August 1988 8 
6 6 
March 1991 to December 1996 
4 ; 4 
2 2 
(6) fe) 


1 5 9 is 17 21 25 29 33 37, 41 45 49 53 Se 61 65 69 
Number of months 


Long-term unemployment as a proportion of total unemployment, seasonally adjusted, 70 months 
after business cycle trough 

Percent Percent 
30 30 


March 1991 to December 1996 


20 20 


November 1982 to August 1988 


10 10 


1 5 9 ves! WA 21 25 29 33 ¥¢ 41 45 49 53 57, 61 65 69 
Number of months 
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1995 and 1996, the number of un- 
employed persons who had volun- 
tarily left their last job was un- 
changed. In contrast, this group 
grew by more than 100,000 during 
1995 after showing a declining 
trend for several years. 


Duration. Table 6 shows the num- 
ber of unemployed persons accord- 
ing to the length of their job search. 
In 1996, there was little change in 
both the number of persons unem- 
ployed for less than 15 weeks and 
the number of persons unemployed 
for relatively long periods (15 or 
more weeks). As mentioned earlier, 
the proportion of persons unem- 
ployed for half a year or more has 
remained unusually high. In the 
fourth quarter of 1996, about 1 un- 
employed person in 6 had been 
looking for work for more than half 
a year, a ratio down only slightly 
from the 1 in 5 who had been pursu- 
ing employment in mid-1992 as the 
economy began to expand. 

What is not evident from the data 
is why the proportion of long-term 
unemployment has failed to decline 
in the face of strong employment 
growth and low unemployment. 
Numerous studies have noted the 
persistently high degree of long- 


term unemployment in the current. 


expansion.'® Research has shown 
that groups with the greatest inci- 
dence of long-term joblessness— 
prime-age workers, managers, pro- 
fessionals, and permanent job los- 
ers—have made up an increasing 
share of total unemployment in re- 
cent years. These shifts, however, 
account for only part of the differ- 
ence in long-term joblessness, com- 
pared to prerecession levels. Further 
research is needed to advance the 
explanation. 


Other labor market measures. 
The official statistics on unemploy- 
ment are not the only measures of 
the extent to which labor resources 
are not being fully utilized. The Bu- 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years and 


older, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, quarterly averages, seasonally 


adjusted, 1995-96 


[Numbers in thousands] 


—_—_— 


Fourth 
Characteristic quarter First 
1995 quarter 
Total 
Civilian labor force «0... eee | 132,506 
Participation rate dnd) 106.0 
EMDIOYOO soics.sscsaccssssssacesecansnansnsd 125,142 
Employment-population ratio . 62.8 62.9 
AQTICUIEUTE -o..c.cssssccesssescsesssseeee | 3,370 3,489 
Nonagricultural industries .........4 121,772 | 122,204 
Unemployed .........ceeee wed 7,364 7,451 
Unemployment rate .............. | 5.6 5.6 
Men, 20 years and older 
Civilian labor force ...........cceseeeed 67,710 
Participation rate con 76.7 
FIO YG cesar casts naensteviacencovesszeoies 64,412 
Employment-population ratio.} 72.7 73.0 
AG HCUNUIRO Ss weacte edt Sicesicsceneed 2,376 
Nonagricultural industries ......... 62,036 
Unemployed ...........eee 3,298 
Unemployment rate 49 
Women, 20 years and older 
Civilian labor force .............::cc00e | 57,474 57,672 
Participation rate = 59.5 59.6 
ENMDIOVOG sscscercssccsessassasscopsnasssnerene 54,702 54,861 


Employment-population ratio . 56.7 56.7 
PAQTICUIRUNG esc cevossfecscececescavcéeaseeses 823 845 
Nonagricultural industries .........} 53,879 54,016 

Unemployed ......... eee eee he 2,811 

Unemployment rate .............. 48 49 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian labor force ........eeeseeeees 7,760 7,763 
Participation rate i S267; 52.7 
EMDIOVOC rere ticcstenctarvasacsntananceoves 6,397 6,420 

Employment-population ratio . 43.5 43.6 
AAGQTICUIEUO) 5. co8 tes. strcrssavancerssssae 263 267 
Nonagricultural industries ......... 6,134 6,153 

Unemployed ...........ccees «cfu oOe 1,343 

Unemployment rate ................ 17.6 17.3 

White 
Civilian labor force .........c eee 112,093 112,562 
Participation rate on 66.9 67.1 
Employed) scstiscscccosctescnassisccctecss 106,584 | 107,074 
Employment-—population ratio . 63.7 63.8 
Unemployed ............ccssesscsseees 5,488 
Unemployment rate ...........05 : 4.9 
Black 
Civilian labor force ..........ccceeeeee 14,954 
Participation rate a 63.8 
EMPlOVOO isc. ivesctrstescetecescenavsncesoes 13,372 
Employment-population ratio . 57.0 
Unemployed ...........-csesecceresvees 1,583 
Unemployment rate 10.6 
Hispanic origin 

Civilian labor force ....... 12,563 
Participation rate Fon 66.2 
FEINIPNOVIO vcsceosestaccatcssctassesacnscapecss 11,361 
Employment-population ratio . 59.9 
LIMOMIDIOVOR ssevssctsteestassesebosvaseess 1,202 
Unemployment rate ......... 9.6 


Change, 
fourth quarter 
Third Fourth | 1995 to fourth 
quarter quarter | quarter 1996 
—F 

134,118 | 134,830 2,324 
66.8 66.9 4 
127,042 | 127,705 2,563 
63.3 63.4 6 
3,456 3,410 40 
123,586 | 124,295 2,523 
7,076 7,124 -240 
5.3 5:3 -.3 
68,107 68,344 1,072 
76.8 76.8 4 
65,071 65,338 1,295 
73.4 73.5 8 
2,360 2,370 86 
62,712 62,968 1,209 
3,036 3,006 -224 
4.5 4.4 -.4 
58,239 58,578 1,104 
60.0 60.2 7 
55,486 55,768 1,066 
57.1 57.3 6 
839 786 -37 
54,647 54,982 1,103 
2,754 2,810 38 
4.7 48 0 
7,771 7,907 147 
51.7 52.2 -5 
6,485 6,599 202 
43.1 43.6 al 
257 254 -9 
6,227 6,345 211 
1,287 1,309 -53 
16.6 16.6 -1.0 
113,126 | 113,811 1,718 
67.1 67.4 5 
107,977 | 108,610 2,026 
64.1 64.3 6 
5,148 5,200 -309 
46 46 -.3 
15,231 15,291 352 
64.4 64.4 ‘5 
13,626 13,671 215 
57.6 57.5 0 
1,605 1,620 137 
10.5 10.6 at 
12,811 13,107 728 
66.4 67.4 17 
11,701 12,054 845 
60.7 62.0 2.5 
1,109 1,053 -117 
8.7 8.0 -1.5 


Note: Detail for race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” 


group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black population groups. 
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reau of Labor Statistics has devel- 
oped a range of labor market indi- 
cators, called alternative measures 
of labor underutilization, which 
can be used to supplement the job- 
less rate. Table 7 shows alternative 
measures U-—3 through U-6 over 
the past year.” As with the official 
jobless rate (U-—3), there was little 
change in these measures over the 
year. 

Alternative measure U-4 adds 
persons classified as discouraged to 
the number of unemployed persons. 
Discouraged workers are those per- 
sons who say that they want a job, 
were available for work, had 
searched for work sometime in the 
previous 12 months, but had 
stopped looking for work because 
they believed that there were no 
jobs available for them. The total 
number of discouraged workers 
held fairly steady in 1996, averag- 


i(cle)(-meml Unemployed persons, by reason and duration of unemployment, qa 
averages, seasonally adjusted, 1995-96 


[Numbers of unemployed in thousands] 


Reason and Fourth 1996 
duration quarter First Second Third 
1995 quarter | quarter | quarter 
Total unemployed ................ 7,364 7,451 7,251 7,076 
Reason for unemployment 
Job losers and persons : 
who completed temporary 
HODS cles mecca 3,525 3,546 3,448 3,226 
On temporary layoff ...... 1,043 1,059 1,054 967 
Not on temporary layoff ........ 2,482 2,486 2,394 2,260 
JOD IGAVENS |.25.5..ccctevcsvesncotveccr sone 819 789 (704 776 
Reentrants sees 2,485 2,506 2,544 2,477 
NeW @Nntrants oo... eeeeseereeeeeee 576 605 553 567 
Duration of unemployment 
Less than 5 WeeKS ...........ccee- 2,743 2,714 2,583 2,553 
5 to 14 weeks ............ 2,367 2,322 2,280 2,250 
15 or more weeks 2,336 2,366 2,365 2,292 
15 to 26 weeks 1,079 1,104 1,066 1,012 
27 or more weeKS .............+ 1,257, 1,261 1,299 1,280 
Median duration, in weeks ....... 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 


Table 7. 


Fourth 
quarter 


Change, 
fourth quarter 
1995 to fourth 

quarter 1996 


-240 


Range of alternative measures of labor underutilization, quarterly avercges 


ing 397,000, so U-4 was little not seasonally adjusted, 1995-96 


changed over the year. (See table 8.) 
Alternative measure U-—5 in- 


[In percent] 


Roush 1996 Change, 
( cludes all “marginally attached” Measure quarter Fist {.Second a Thed Fourth pret cl 
i workers. Compared with U-4, this 1995 | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1996 
i broader group adds those who are 
Mi iv inokne te fi U-1 Persons unemployed 
not currently looking for work for 15 weeks or longer, as a 
reasons other than discourage- percent of the civilian labor 
it 5 TOSCO rsh ete en eaicecrtdec 1.6 -0.1 
ment, such as transportation or 
child-care problems. In 1996, there os Job — be persons 
Are, who completed temporary 
were about 1.6 million of these | jobs, as a percent of the 
iy “marginally attached” workers, a Civilian labor fOrCe .......e.se00000 2.5 -.2 
pen . 
figure essentially unchanged from | yg Total unemployed, as a 
the previous year’s. (See table 8.) ge . De eh labor 
: force (official unemployment 
As a result, U-5, while 1 full per- | fate) cnsoneroreec 5.2 -2 
centage point higher than the offi- | U4 Total unemployed plus 
cial unemployment rate in the discouraged workers, as a 
percent of the civilian labor 
fourth quarter of 1996, also was force plus discouraged 
little changed over the year. WOMKQIS tas seanrarter tecmessiis 5.5 -3 
The broadest measure of the al- | U-5 Total unemployed, plus 
5 See a discouraged workers, plus all 
ternative rae ae Sl U-6, he a othe mersinaliyinlinesed 
group of the “underemployed” to the workers, as a percent of the 
: civilian labor force plus all 
ee It ea, the reg marginally attached workers .. 6.3 —3 
of unemplo 
: ; bee ths: doe aie ‘ U-6 Total unemployed, plus all 
‘marginally attached” workers (in- marginally attached workers, 
cluding discouraged workers), plus | Plus total employed part time 
4 for economic reasons, as a 
all persons employed part time for percent of the civilian labor 
economic reasons, as a percent of ps chs ace in 
i percent of the attached WOFKEYS ........:s:csseesee: 9.5 -5 


labor force plus all marginally at- 
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Reconciling differences between employment estimates from the Current Population Survey 
(Household Survey) and the Current Employment Statistics Survey (Establishment Survey) 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics maintains two monthly 
data series of employment that are independently obtained: 
the estimate of total nonfarm jobs, derived from the Current 
Employment Statistics (ces) survey, and the estimate of 
total employment, derived from the Current Population 
Survey (cps). (The ces also provides information on unem- 
ployment, whereas the ces survey does not.) The cEs survey 
is an employer-based survey that provides information on 
the number of jobs within industries, while the cps is a sur- 
vey of households that provides data by demographic char- 
acteristics, occupation, and industry. Each series measures 
unique aspects of the U.S. employment situation. 

Employment estimates from the cps pertain to persons in 
any type of work arrangement—including the self-employed 
and unpaid workers in family businesses—whereas those 
from the ces survey refer only to persons on nonfarm pay- 
rolls. As a result, the count of employment from the cps is 

| larger than that from the ces survey. Partially offsetting the 
higher estimate from the cps is the fact that it is a count of 
persons and, as such, includes individuals only once, regard- 
less of the number of jobs they hold. In contrast, the ces 
survey is a count of jobs and includes each job for persons 
who work in more than one establishment. It is possible, 
though, to make some adjustments to the cps employment 
estimate so that it more closely matches the ces survey data. 

A partial reconciliation of the two series is shown in the 
table below. Note that the data are not necessarily represen- 
tative of the difference between the two surveys at all points 


in the business cycle. Also, there are some differences in 
concepts and definitions that are not possible to quantify. 
For instance, the ces provides information on persons aged 
16 and older. By contrast, in the ces survey, any person who 
appears on a payroll record, regardless of age, is counted as 
employed. 

Other differences in the surveys’ methodologies and cov- 
erage also preclude a perfect reconciliation of the two em- 
ployment series. For example, the reference period for the 
cps is the week that includes the 12th day of the month, while, 
for the CEs survey, it is the pay period that includes the 12th 
of the month. Obviously, pay periods vary in length and can 
be longer than 1 week. It is therefore possible for the ces 
survey estimate of employment to reflect a longer reference 
period than that used for the crs. 

Finally, coverage in the cps includes household members 
who are part of the civilian noninstitutional population. Per- 
sons who are inmates of institutions, such as those confined 
in penal or mental facilities, residents of homes for the aged, 
and those who are on active duty in the Armed Forces, are 
excluded from the cps. Also, only households that are in the 
United States are eligible to be sampled in the cps. The cov- 
erage of the CEs survey, in contrast, is broader: uniformed 
military personnel who hold civilian jobs are counted in the 
ces because of their civilian employment, and persons who 
commute into the United States from Mexico or Canada and 
are employed by companies within the United States are 
counted as employed in the cEs estimate. 


Reconciliation of employment estimates from the crs and the ces survey, not seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Fourth quarter 


1995 


cps employment estimate 

Less: agricultural employment 
Nonagricultural: 

Self-employed workers 8,930 
Unpaid family workers 100 
Private household workers 961 
Unpaid absences from work 1,448 
Plus: multiple jobholders . : 5,032 
Agricultural services 706 
Adjusted crs employment 116,606 
ces survey employment estimate 118,838 


125,571 
3,264 


ae SE ET 


Over-the-year 
] 1996 


128,166 
3,300 


9,063 
137 

974 
1,431 
5,419 
789 
119,469 
121,446 
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Employment in 1996 


tached workers. People are employed part time—that is, 1 to 34 
hours per week—for various reasons. Some would prefer to work 
full time, but because of slack work, business conditions, or sea- 
sonal declines in demand, are unable to do so. This group is 
formally classified as persons at work part time for economic 
reasons. The number of workers employed under such condi- 
tions in the fourth quarter of 1996 was about 4.1 million (not 
seasonally adjusted) and has changed very little over the past 2 
years. 

By including those at work part time for economic rea- 
sons, U-6 treats some of those who are working part time on 
an equal basis with the unemployed. In the fourth quarter of 
1996, U-6, although 4 percentage points higher than the offi- 
cial rate of unemployment, was little changed over the year. 


Regional differences 


Employment. » All four geographic regions of the United 
States defined by the Bureau of the Census” registered em- 
ployment growth in 1996, and the rate of expansion was faster 
than in 1995 in all regions but the South. As in the Nation as 
a whole, services accounted for the greatest share of growth 
in each of the four regions and trade the second-greatest. Em- 
ployment in construction and in finance, insurance, and real 
estate also expanded in all regions. Manufacturing employ- 
ment increased only in the West and declined in all of the 
other regions. 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Category 


16 to 24 years 


1996 1995 1996 


ifele)(-ms3 Persons not in the labor force, by desire and availability for work, age, and sex, annual averages, 1995-96 


25 to 54 years 


1995 


Overall employment increased most strongly in the West, 
partially because of the addition of more than 300,000 jobs in 
services. The Mountain division of this region had the highest 
rate of job growth among the nine geographic divisions of the 
United States. The South had the second-greatest percent 
growth of the four regions, but lost 58,000 manufacturing jobs. 
Employment growth was weakest in the Northeast; the Middle 
Atlantic division of this region was the only one in the country 
where employment increased by less than 1 percent. The North- 
east was the only region where employment declined in trans- 
portation, communications, and utilities and in government. 
Nevertheless, the region had overall growth of about 200,000 
jobs, primarily in services. The following tabulation shows the 
growth in nonfarm jobs from 1995 to 1996: 


Number Percent 
WESC. aidictiicetcees 726,000 3.0 
SOU te tcmiteentes 818,000 2.0 
Midwest ..............+ 454,000 La 
Northeast............... 202,000 A) 


Unemployment. Unemployment rates edged down in all four 
Census Bureau regions, echoing the improvement at the national 
level. The Midwest recorded the lowest jobless rate for the sixth 
consecutive year, while the West had the highest rate for the fifth 
straight year. Four divisions—the Pacific, West South Central, 
Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic—trecorded the largest declines 
in unemployment, mostly in the early and middle parts of the year. 


Total not in the labor force ....... 66,280 | 66,647 | 10,922 | 11,160 | 18,854 | 18,720 | 36,503 36,768 42,528 
Want a job now 1... 5,670 5,451 2,115 2,050 2,608 2,514 947 886 3,261 
Searched for work in 
previous year 2.0... 2,384 2,290 963 950 1,172 1,108 250 232 1,285 
Not available to work ....... 791 732 397 365 350 328 45 40 455 
Available to work .............. 1,593 1,558 566 585 822 780° | 9205 192 830 
Reason not currently 
looking: 
Discouragement over 
job prospects $ ........ 410 397 108 115 231 225 72 58 164 
Reasons other than 
discouragement ...... 1,182 1,160 458 471 591 555 133 135 679 666 
Did not search for work in 
PreVIOUS YEAF ou... cece 3,286 3,161 1,153 1,100 1,436 1,407 697 654 2,054 1,976 
Do not want a job now * ..... cay Riese 61,197 | 8,807 9,110 | 16,246 | 16,205 | 35,557 35,882 39,074 | 39,267 


1 Includes some persons who are not asked whether they want a job. 


2 Persons who had a job in the previous 12 months must have searched 
since being separated from that job. 
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3 Includes persons who believed that no work was available, persons who 
could not find work, persons who lacked necessary schooling or training, and 
persons who believed that potential employers think they are too young or too 
old, or who believed that they were being discriminated against for other reasons. 


—— 


~ i 


ifele)(-ma Unemployment rates, by Census Bureau region 
and division, quarterly averages, seasonally 
adjusted, 1995-96 


Change, 
fourth 
quarter 


Northeast ................. 
New England .......... 
Middle Atlantic ........ 


South Atlantic 
East South Central . 
West South Central 


Median usual weekly earnings of full-time wage 
and salary workers, by sex and occupation, 
annual averages, 1995-96 


In constant 
(1982) dollars! 


Women’s earnings as a 
percent of men’s ........... 


Executive, administrative, 
and managerial ................ 
Professional specialty ........ 
Technicians and related 


Sales occupations .............. 
Administrative support, 

including clerical ............... 
Service occupations ........... 
Precision production, 

craft, and repair ................ 
Operators, fabricators, 

ANd laborers ............eeeeee 
Farming, forestry, 
ANd FISHING ............eeeeene 


1 Deflated by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cpi-u.) 


On the other hand, three of the smaller divisions—the Moun- 
tain, East South Central, and West North Central—registered 
increases. Unemployment rates at the division level ranged from 
4.1 percent in the West North Central to 6.9 percent in the Pa- 
cific, the smallest range in 5 years. Many States enjoyed their 
lowest rates in 18 years during 1996.7! (See table 9.) 


Earnings 


Payroll survey: hours and earnings. Before adjustment for 
inflation, the hourly pay of a nonfarm production or non- 
supervisory worker in private industry went up by 40 cents, 
to $11.98 per hour, from the last quarter of 1995 to the last 
quarter of 1996. The average weekly hours of that worker 
were almost unchanged at 34.6 hours (up 0.2 hour). As a re- 
sult, average weekly earnings before inflation increased by 
$15.53 (3.9 percent), to $414.00. 

After inflation, average hourly earnings of nonfarm pro- 
dction or nonsupervisory workers in private industry in- 
creased by 1 cent, to $7.44, both figures in 1982 dollars.” 
Average weekly earnings of those workers, adjusted for in- 
flation, rose $1.60 (0.6 percent) in 1982 dollars. In dollars of 
approximately current (fourth quarter 1996) spending power, 
after the rise in weekly earnings is reduced by inflation, the 
average employee effectively gained $2.95 per week. The 
nearly unchanged workweek, in combination with the in- 
crease in total employment, resulted in a 2.8-percent increase 
in aggregate weekly hours from late 1995 to late 1996, repre- 
senting 79 million more hours of work per week in the pri- 
vate nonfarm sector. 


Household survey: weekly earnings. Median weekly earn- 
ings of full-time wage and salary workers rose by 2.3 percent 
over the year, to $490. (See table 10.) Inflation, as measured by 
the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cpI-u, 
1982 base), increased by 3.0 percent over the same period. 
Women’s median earnings as a percentage of men’s edged 
down from 75.5 percent to 75.0 percent, as men’s median earn- 
ings increased at a somewhat faster pace. During the early 
1990s, and for several decades prior to that, the ratio of 
women’s to men’s earnings had steadily increased. 


IN 1996, THE U.S. ECONOMY was strong enough to support the net 
addition of 2.6 million jobs despite employment losses in non- 
durable goods manufacturing, in public utilities, and in the Fed- 
eral Government and reduced growth in several other industries. 
Help supply agencies, computer services, health services, local 
public schools, and construction were among the big gainers. In 
addition, job growth in construction, aircraft, and other indus- 
tries increased over the previous year’s gain. The rate of growth 
in nonfarm jobs was 2.1 percent, slightly above that of 1995 and 
about the same as the average for the postrecession years of the 
nineties. A slow decline in unemployment coincided with the 
employment growth as the jobless rate slid downward over the 
year from 5.6 percent to 5.3 percent. Oo 
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Employment in 1996 


Footnotes 


' Historical rates provided by Freddie Mac Media Relations. 


2 The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (cri-u) is used 
throughout this article, except for the section on hours and earnings, in which 
the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(cpI-w) is used. The annual changes are fourth-quarter to fourth-quarter 
comparisons. 


3 The ces survey, conducted by the State employment security agencies in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, collects information on 
payroll employment, hours, and earnings from about 390,000 nonfarm busi- 
ness establishments. The cps, a nationwide sample survey conducted for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census, provides informa- 
tion about the demographic characteristics and employment status of the 
civilian noninstitutional population aged 16 and over. In January 1996, the 
cps sample was reduced from about 56,000 to approximately 50,000 house- 
holds. Employment and unemployment data used in this article are quarterly 
averages, unless otherwise stated. 


* The private-sector industry groups are designated by two-digit Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification codes from the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual (Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and 
Budget, 1987). In the public sector, industry groups are defined here as Fed- 
eral Government, State government education, other State government agen- 
cies, local government education, and other local government agencies. 


> See David Nather, “Medicaid spending growth drops to 3.3 percent; 
state officials doubt relief will last,” BNA’s Health Care Policy, Nov. 4, 1996, 
p. 1735. The 3.3-percent increase before inflation was only slightly greater 
than the 3.2-percent increase in the crt for medical care. 


© Calculated from figures in Kevin E. Deardorff, Frederick W. Hollmann, 
and Patricia Montgomery, U.S. Population Estimates by Age, Sex, Race, and 
Hispanic Origin: 1990 to 1995 (Bureau of the Census, Feb. 14, 1996), p. 12 
and appendix A. 


7 Figure taken from various Census Bureau press releases on the value of 
construction put in place. ; 


8 Enrollment figures are from the U.S. Department of Education. 


° Jayetta Z. Hecker, “Textile Trade—Operations of the Committee for 
the Implementation of Textile Agreements,” cao Reports, Sept. 30, 1996. 


'0 Interview with Rick Schadelbauer of the Edison Electric Institute, Oct. 
24, 1996. 


"Stanley Ziemba, “Airline spending sending U.S. fleet’s age into dive,” 
The Chicago Tribune, Sept. 15, 1996, business section, pp. 1 ff; see also 
Sean Griffin, “Boeing poised to double production of 737 jetliners to meet 
sales crush,” The News Tribune, Oct. 4, 1996, pp. BS ff. 


” Enrollment figures are from the U.S. Department of Education. 


Robert B. Aronson, “A bright horizon for machine tool technology: Part 
2,” Manufacturing Engineering, March 1996, pp. 57-70. 


The official ending dates for the last two major recessions, as deter- 
mined by the National Bureau of Economic Research, were November 1982 
and March 1991. Data used for the analysis presented in this section are 
seasonally adjusted monthly data. 
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15 See Jennifer M. Gardner, “The 1990-91 recession: how bad was the 
labor market?” Monthly Labor Review, June 1994, pp. 3-11. 


16 Multiple jobholders are defined as persons who, during the survey ref- 
erence week, held two or more jobs as wage and salary workers, were self- 
employed and also held a wage and salary job, or worked as an unpaid fam- 
ily worker and also held a wage and salary job. Full-time jobs are those in 
which persons usually work 35 hours or more per week. Part-time jobs are 
those in which persons usually work 1 to 34 hours per week. For more infor- 
mation on multiple jobholding, see John F. Stinson, Jr., “New data on mul- 
tiple jobholding available from cri,” and Thomas Amirault, “Multiple job- 
holders,” Monthly Labor Review, forthcoming, March 1997. 


‘7 For a more detailed explanation of the nature of job growth, see Randy 
E. Ilg, “The nature of employment growth, 1989-95,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June 1996, pp. 29-36. 


18 See “Long-term unemployment remains high during recovery,” Issues 
in Labor Statistics, Summary 95-11 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, September 
1995). See also Randy E. Ilg, ”Long-term unemployment in recent reces- 
sions,” Monthly Labor Review, June 1994, pp. 12-15; and Gardner, “The 
1990-91 recession.” 


9 For additional information, see John E. Bregger and Steven E. Haugen, 
“BLs introduces new range of alternative unemployment measures,” Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1995, pp. 19-26. Two of the alternative measures, 
U-1 and U-2, are excluded from our analysis because they focus on dura- 
tion of unemployment and are reasons for unemployment that have just been 
discussed. 


20 Regions, divisions, and the States they comprise (including the District 
of Columbia) are as follows: NORTHEAST: New England division: Connecti- 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle 
Atlantic division: New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; SOUTH: South At- 
lantic division: Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia; East South Central 
division: Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee; West South Central 
division: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; MIDWEST: East North Cen- 
tral division: Mlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin; West North Cen- 
tral division: lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota; west: Mountain division: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; Pacific division: Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Oregon, Washington. 


The total of regional employment estimates may not equal estimated U.S. 
employment, because the regional estimates represent the sum of State em- 
ployment estimates, which are developed by each State employment secu- 
rity agency, while the national employment estimate is produced separately 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


21 The series of monthly statewide employment and unemployment fig- 
ures begins in 1978. 


2 The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 
ers (cPI-w) is used to adjust the earnings of private production and 
nonsupervisory workers for inflation. The cpi-w was selected because its 
coverage approximates the category of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers, whose earnings are estimated in the ces program. 
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Which industries are sensitive 


to business cycles? 


An analysis of the 1994-2005 projections can be used 

to identify industries that are projected to move differently 
with business cycles in the future than in the past, 

and to identify the industries and occupations 

that are most prone to business cycle swings 


ness cycle fluctations of the U.S. economy. 
ome industries are very vulnerable to eco- 
nomic swings, while others are relatively im- 
mune to them. For those industries that are char- 
acterized as cyclical, the degree and timing of 
these fluctuations vary widely—the industries 
that experience only modest gains during expan- 
sionary periods may also suffer only mildly dur- 
ing contractions, and those that recover fastest 
from recessions may also feel the impact of a 
downturn earlier and more strongly than other 
industries. 

This article examines those industries in 
which demand and employment are most sensi- 
tive to business cycle movements over time. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics develops projections 
of the labor force, gross domestic product (GDP) 
and its components, industry output, and indus- 
try and occupational employment every 2 years.! 
At the completion of the latest projections round 
(1994-2005), a new analysis of the projections 
was conducted that correlates GDP movements 
over time with changes in demand and employ- 
ment. In future projections rounds, similar analy- 
ses will be conducted during the developmental 
stages of the projections and will be used: 


| ndustries react in different ways to the busi- 


e to identify industries that are projected to 
move differently with business cycles in the 
future than in the past. Upon identifying these 
industries, the projections staff will then de- 


termine the structural change or changes caus- 
ing the break from the past or review its pro- 
jections model and make appropriate modifi- 
cations to ensure consistency between the his- 
torical and projected periods. 


e to identify the industries and occupations that 


are most susceptible to business cycle swings 
for use in preparing career guidance informa- 
tion.” 


In identifying which industries fluctuate with 
GDP (business cycle movements over time) and 
which do not, two factors were analyzed for the 
1994-2005 projection rounds: the correlation 
between industry employment and cpp, and the 
correlation between industry final demand and 
cpp. The second factor (industry final demand) 
was analyzed in two ways. First, the historical 
period (1977-93) was used as a benchmark to 
measure the correlation of industry demand and 
total Gpp, with the expectation that the demand- 
cpp relationship over the projected period (1994— 
2005) should be the same as that over the his- 
torical period. Second, the recession years alone, 
rather than the entire historical and projected 
periods, were examined. This method measured, 
on a yearly percent change basis, how aggregate 
industry groups (the 183 individual industries 
specific to the projections program were aggre- 
gated into 12 groups for computational purposes) 
responded to and recovered from the 1980, 1982, 
and 1991 recessions of the historical period. These 
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Cyclical Sensitivity 


ifcleli-mim Correlation coefficients for employment and industry final demand by industry, historical 


and projected periods 


Industry 


Household: furnitures feettccesereaces nce tecorevecteas tebneses svorecucescdsuntnessnaemsncsneneroarentase 
Miscellaneous plasticS Products, 1.€.C. .........esesseeseceseesceseetseseseneseees 
Personnel supply SEIViCeS ............:cscceseeescsseees 
Plumbing and nonelectric heating equipment ....... 
Stone, clay, and miscellaneous mineral products . 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment ................... 
Metal coating, engraving, and allied services .... 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products ........ 
Partitions and fixtures ........... eee sive 
Cutlery, hand tools, ANG NArdWware ..........cceseseecceceseeseescseneseecerseseeseeseserensensssense 


Millwork, plywood, and structural MEMbEFS .........scsescssessescescssssceersececeeceeneees 
Nonferrous fOUndrieS ............ccsssessesseesesnenseesees 
Refrigeration and service industry machinery ... 
Converted paper products except containers ... 
Sawmills and planing mills ...............:ceeeeeeeee 
Carpets enGirigs asisseceetacasdicts tes stoctonven casper stage pu te tean et amt oguentneasy 
GOmStruction iscsccisivcsesccnzen sea ueseusicssivavaexecusevsvisedenvescsshaxinsarseeaczessesvenseee 
Metal forgings and stampings 
Household appliances ............ececscceseeceseeeneeee me 
Retail trade except eating aNd CrINKING PlACES ..........ssesescsssseecseteeseeeecestenseees 


Paints and ialliod) Products jesvecctncvesencdeoacsosteovpseasbevav-ceachavaanassavvasucvasussnvaduvene 
Manufactured products, n.e.c.. .. 
Motor vehicles and equipment...... 
Paperboard containers and boxes........ 
Screw machine products, DOIts, rivets 0.0... cscesesceecsseesesetseeeseees 
Rubber products, plastic hose and footwear ............ccccecceceesseseeeneeeees 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products................. 
Wood containers and miscellaneous wood products 
Trucking ANd WarehOuSiNg ..........:ccceseseeessestereeeeees Read 
Electricalindustrial apparatus i-.23 7. cco eee ens re aeviad scant een epecent 


Nonferrous: rolling’ andlcrawing ih) soee setter nce cctetacvantanseacnnasedsusceconatcdpancteies 
lronidind’ steel! foundries! £377..<c-cccscsoxstrevoceshvscpcessuzsadeesateapeettenae ste tmssoree peaeemecee nee 
Office and miscellaneous furniture ANd fIXtUFES ...........ceeeseeseeecceseescsescseneenees 
Eating andi dtiniking; Places x. s.csce sce ocnserepscresstentuvndease cette cnaceatavaccarteesuasencetshare 
Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING ':<..-.5.:csarscessssoveccscenenavsesaussecesesscapeanvcosdauahantecsstoase 
Wood bulldingsiand! mobile homes i202 i si kllecisctcestleasccessatessovsransdssncansesces 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal Product ...........cccccsseesseeeneeseeceseeeeaseeeeenseaeaee 
Miscellaneous electrical CQuipMeNt ....:.......:s0.s.scccesenceesonsveecseorsnsnsncasancenssesonsous 
Fabricated structural metal products .............:cccescesceeeseeceesceeesceecetaeeeeeeeneeseaee 
Glass; And, lassi Products jo ssccasptaxescssicssesvssvensatuctate ssesaesecaiRevscbe<ossereseaccetvererensae 


Wholesale traders. ck nett hcedeccie vtart oth cabestensak uct hosntcashroeescaassecosedes 
Electric distribution, Quip Ment s.k-.c-ccess-Pasescurscnace -Seaeteeceucsuivisxtveocastoetersenseac cece? 
FREAVOSIALO roo Son des cas onc esacn-asoctauccseonavsnsveasentsvehviestassreseasdhesusssichnes SataeeReeamceeS 
AP etrelt ie Aoies ths anh Seda tone G2t cavdastrcaseae noes ai eeee ay Satie lie Soak See rae Caxssance sean 
Kitt GUS 233 -.snn canes onenennonsscoaentvamenssctuetkns deere eatastacke deawoaise Gan rome eaeccoeceace cone 
Metalworking machinery and EQUIPMENT ........... ee ceeeeeneeeeeseeseeesetsceetseeeeneeaeeaee 
All other primary metals ..........:cceeeeees aS 
BROOKS i iat as nstueocndeycencnseatnasses dienes axtonantecat onetime ash onansaseus aaaesiaes ese cere RE oe 
Commercial printing ANd DUSINESS fOFMS .........cscceseseeeseerscteeeescasseneececseecatees 
Railroad Occ rrvennt ss 2 sores 0 che ncn state ace ngaes saecktcesedeten tate saetietrecasccnacaatsqaseaete 


Passenger transportation arrangement ..........ccccccescesesesecseeseesceessecsseetsecsseetaeee 
Metal cans and Shipping CONtAINETS ...........ccescseseesctecsssecnseseeseesesecaececeaceneeees 
MiSCeMANGOUS TOXIC: GOODS 52. .ac-s.cis-ensescssenagnecevascosnstoseeusenasacnevs<teesctennest pvaeEena 
Engines’ arid ities 25.2 22.s cect ebeseectecceas seek dacstenive tien de teen traee bees uslccuaenascnaies 
Weaving, finishing, yarn, and thread Mills ........ccecssescessseseesescseseeceseessesseeseeeees 
Research and testing SOrvVices oi .:..:.sisisesesssssssessscarssnenetanensysnenceressnenieeatraneteaeee 
Miscellaneous ‘chemical products 5. «2c. ce cpnesees. sscsserovstetsctenttreevashvessveseacvecvesbace 
Alf. WANSDOMANON «= 205 de sens cedeauie ts vauateck dyn nmunhciaaeateth ctainkadieat ei tasirasciasnsiecinsushene 
Miscellaneous DUSINOSS SAFVICOS <2. 5525<scnnenadkopansaeaxenraseaxqunnadusherarmssaspieraisiccndors 
Water’and ‘Sanitation: .:. 247,08 Reon igs ciasvancvecaaavetstaanetrdcknasesecreah ctemeralene 
Services: to bulldings s <csswecaia ax. segarelpstepsa eaten fae oecheaee eae eins ea eeceeh came 
Household audio and video equipment .. as saaapnnne Sakura staph naewsunserseaet eases 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Employment Industry final demand 
Historical Historical Projected 
correlation correlation correlation 
with GDP with GDP with GDP 

0.9591 0.7713 0.8589 
.9388 -4235 5224 
.9381 .2487 —.0829 
.9307 —.0523 -1370 
9253 1351 .2985 
.9151 -.0252 .2948 
9131 —.0016 -2960 
.9096 .0713 .2664 
.9093 .6743 -4637 
.9036 -5510 -4680 
.8955 -.3770 —.6968 
.8893 .2886 .3796 
.8860 6312 .6659 
8784 -.1651 6429 
.8764 -.4131 -.4216 
.8752 .8036 -4460 
.8635 8975 9248 
.8559 -5096 .6708 
8545 .7248 .8324 
.8504 9175 .9760 
.8490 -4824 .6556 
.8476 -4394 .6048 
.8400 .7575 .8826 
.8381 4725 .6980 
8247 -.2177 -.3737 
8245 .0965 -.1186 
8191 .8101 -7430 
8189 5066 6325 
.7621 .3579 .6586 
.7581 .3513 4352 
7541 .0292 .7099 
.7514 .0990 —-.1886 
7311 5227 .3861 
.7310 4917 .6203 
.7155 -—.3473 -.4786 
.7005 5045 .6881 
.6858 .2144 4183 
.6653 -5526 .8443 
.6619 .5459 .7210 
.6605 .0784 —.0081 
.6603 8412 7831 
.6599 .6813 .3868 
.6527 7142 .8366 
6426 .2993 .4862- 
.6333 .5705 .7327 
6313 .7745 4696 
.6272 —.1135 -1330 
6240 5240 .7996 
.6240 .5827 .7323 
6223 .2708 5282 
.6158 3843 5218 
.6057 .1271 .5825 
.6053 .5701 .5360 
.5954 4452 .6886 
5875 .1498 -.0382 
5859 -.6139 -.0115 
.5796 -3506 .2078 
.5785 .6625 .3963 
-5781 .1706 .1229 
5769 8268 -,0365 
-5747 6348 ~-.0778 
5712 .0537 -.1685 


and projected periods 


Continued—Correlation coefficients for employment and industry final demand by industry, historical 


Monthly Labor Review 


Employment Industry final demand 

Hol f Historical Historical Projected 

correlation correlation correlation 

with GDP with GDP with GDP 
Ree MRRESNTS EU MISEMIN reed evn cettrate -cecuannatasccoupsteodinascsnssoncacbssvasesssvasassenesarsnece 0.5708 0.6307 0.7232 
ARES aca RBPAGHIVENY, IPCC. annactt ctor ance cass cderynsayevsseecernceprecosssecvassunesrenvevoedesesene .5566 .4390 4522 
State and local government enterprises, n.e.c. .5503 .7375 .2057 
Special industry machinery ................0 5493 .5002 .7018 
‘ Beauty and barber shops..... 5415 5303 .4358 
Ophthalmic QOods. ..........scccreeee .5373 .2167 .7369 
Measuring and controlling devices Fh 5365 .3627 5435 
MDRCAVOCAUBSENUATICH CANTONTIUIPANUION ice <cect pet te owe sunccsescvanuareserccecdactensacnavssersoccepesaasseeresseseee .5360 1353 -.1044 
Nondepository; holding and investment OffiCES ..........cssesseseseseseseseseneeeeseeenees 5296 .0209 .5583 
Hotels and other lodging places Bs .5238 .7391 2311 
Miscellaneous transportation S@rviCeS ............sesccsesscsensenstsssscseessteeseesreeesseeeenes 5225 -.0171 .2957 
Blast furnaces and basic steel] Product ...............sececsesessseeessesessseesseesseseseseees .5202 -.3551 .0074 
Luggage, handbags, and leather products, n.e.c 5133 -.4494 —.2407 
Automotive rentals, without drivers .................4 -5066 6321 4427 
MOAt PIOGUCtS 5 coceiasicssiccnsesccrseectisSorencves 5058 -.4986 3840 
Service industries for the printing trade ....... .5034 —.2253 0411 
Miscellaneous equipment rental and leasing .. og 4986 .4063 -.0015 
Engineering and architectural SErviCes .............cecetesescesesestecssseneeeeeeseeseeeeeenees 4882 .2891 .6077 
+ sPlasicsammatorialS: ANd SyMtheties ices nuesesccessecseosssscesecscvessonestsssesssvssssoreevenseosass 4844 4717 4313 
Soap, cleaners, and toilet goods .......... 4797 .6822 .7699 
Electronic components and accessories .. 4672 -.2562 -.5644 
WOVOMESING eccccokceetccststevsvcsecnieeceasisetbeseasseees .4630 5293 ~.4852 
Automobile parking, repair, and services .... .4591 8210 -5638 
State and local general government, n.e.c. . 4561 .2935 —.2691 
Farm and garden machinery and equipment .. = .4502 .4571 .4073 
General industrial machinery and EquipMent ...............::eccccsceceeseteteeeeseeeeeeeeeeee .4484 7198 5392 
PRG Dea ARISISOQUIOMN 25 -. ccs sacufast pce shseceninsvanccnostenasussesecesesntnnd Uelesessenececasessaseaces .4460 7389 .7707 
BUSCONE IOS FODAIN-SBIVICOS 0 So avcceisscesesecessesetvcnsvessacBouvoacetsvedecwaceosevezascsocees .4400 .0788 1512 
Miscellaneous transportation CQuIPMEN .............:. cece eseteesesesetsesteeseeetseseeeeeees .4243 -.2168 .0207 
Medical equipment, instruments, and supplies .. .4139 .0190 5812 
U.S. Postal Service ............. .4017 5271 —.2449 
Watches, clocks, and parts ................ .4008 1701 5734 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware . -4006 .4240 3416 
Laundry, cleaning, and shoe repair. .......... .3992 6142 .3402 
Computer and data processing services .. .3957 .1723 8213 
Tires and inner tubes. ................ cece AS .3944 -.3310 7768 
Producers, orchestras, and entertainers ...............cesceseseeseseeseeeececssseeeseesseenaee .3787 .1915 4708 
Job training and related SCrViCeS 0.00.0... eececcscssetsesssseseeacseeaceesseeseeceaseceaseeseases .3738 5851 5114 
Sugar and confectionery products ..... .3712 .0583 8021 
Management and public relations ...............cccsescesceeseeseseeseeecseeecasssseeeaseceseeetnes .3704 -.3863 —.2485 
RE WCHEN NN CNM each N ai anc ybecaneateb sds varccssedncbandeenvaasaevewarunracvacti@sencvacssteccueosseave 3593 -.0640 1299 
Hydraulic CEMENT ............:cccccsscseeseeseeeeeees 3584 -.1628 .6071 
Primary nonferrous smelting and refining. .3580 —.0368 —.2199 
DENGAN SIAMAMAG) (coe anncssasese avec Au sane ceancancnceessns .3268 ~.0675 .4464 
NOWSDSDEIS i iccecscscscsdestsserserssesoneiensenss wie 8242 1271 3531 
Ship and boat building and repairing ...............eeeeeeseseecceeeeeseeseceaeeeceeesceceneees 3117 4702 .6495 
MOVSHEING SDONUMNG QOOGS cisreccencsacccsestserscccccosssnecsonscnssisccvenesseaasdusivssansnessseceosasens .2981 .2014 -.0553 
A@rOSPaCe ..........eeeeeeee Fe .2900 -.4403 -.5737 
Periodicals .......... .2852 5646 .7968 
Video tape rental ... .2734 .6558 5176 
|B] al fo 25, SS a ao ee .2726 .0858 -.2178 
Search and navigation equipment . .2714 1245 .4409 
BOWINAGTCOMGNS (oc cectcsscscesoscseanceenesoceseees .2679 -.0043 4442 
Insurance agents, brokers, and service .2673 0706 .2957 
POEUN RMN fpetsoxti coves osesnsasscunenatnenonscecaénsaassscsovensossccasedsacansactecencess .2597 .1599 1290 
Construction and related MAChINETY ou... ceeeteeseeeeeseetseseseseeeeees .2522 6281 1677 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products .2441 -.0639 7034 
Water transportation ...........:eeeeseseeeeees - .2375 .6726 .6613 
PU Pane AN DANSON IMS ii: cncecaeeseeetsecenserasccascssesscsscssnaseenssesoocensedecoers .2275 5161 1464 
Fecoralicemorall GOVOMMNGM .ncc.c-nscssecasassesasivacasceovsssnsenarvscesesconssessserancsenernenseoos .2127 -.0236 -.0533 

See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 1. 


Continued—Correlation coefficients for employment and industry final demand by industry, historical 


and projected periods 


Industry final demand 


Historical Historical 
correlation correlation 

with GDP with GDP 
IMOtOM PICHUTOS nies caste secccct cc cescean cas tectnar so vconnemetastnatuctenpesty qcasmdbsevanetesntentpareatnent 0.2123 0.2498 
Depositonyiimstititions ei. sce secs epee tan wcctt seccsscenvcsestcessvoseavsnsoupereromatiseces erect mane .2074 .5092 
Preserved fruits and vegetables ...............ssssscssscssessssssecsssscssssnsonesesesssanscssonsnes .2059 -.3385 
Electrical repair SNOPS io: saccecsieacstetmescencececessevsstcessececvaressntesescesbecetasenceorsbersneetse .2054 .4157 
State and local government CGUCATION «0.0.0... ceeeceeceesseeeeseteeseeesereetsseesnereneene .1992 .2706 
Offices of healtty PracttiONErs crecci.cc.s-csscscccccecactonsesseseaseccsscausherefeaadeorasrassaceiveces .1984 .4048 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fUCIS ..........cccecceceesceecseesecesceeceeeseeaseeceeeteneeeeeses .1926 -1998 
Federalielectric/utilitias cif ve is Seales oven shssvsnsccassetavssnmbanerideaistarrassecsienes 1851 — 
Computer: and office equipment) xc..05-.0..-.scvesecceseccsoresrssetevvsogeeasesveerervesisecsenscesenes -1672 .2862 


INSUFANCE CALTICLS .........ceeeeseeeeeeee sauadaaedaguitenscnbecewavengs oR aR cadets -1527 
State andilocal electric utilitles Sse hiscocscoicceovesese scrssnacceuovececsnepeactitessvtscdeecseavesnes .1475 _ 
Child/iday Care SOPVICES ei vacyecctetets sessas se evavestelucensesscavicenasosgntnrettwerereceonceansunrs .1393 .7278 
Residential care nai ciued is caceeiitany cues snseateaceceaceslusunnasceomh atom vdataecl nena kemners -1318 6324 
Local and interurban passenger transit ..............:ccscscsscesceseeseceesenceseeeecencenseeeee -1245 .5736 
Individual and miscellaneous SOCIal SEFVICES ..............:cecccsscseeseeseseeceaeeasenseaeees -1169 .4786 
LegaliiSenices iiiiiscccicawcts cc asdaeteteonecoessnds ts 1159 .7205 
Private households ...............:.:06 .0962 -5167 
Funeral service and crematories . FA .0920 -1937 
FIGAIENISEIVICES GLC: zeae case csesee Matte hcvath tucueassds acts guvveteasooevy samemenreansceteaee ts dametes .0899 


Footwear, except rubber and plastic ..............ceeeccscescesseececsscesseceessseeseeeaseeeeeens .0757 -.2338 


Grain mill products and fats and oils .. a .0602 -.0917 
Bakery PrOductS ........::cccsesscsccssesssesssere # .0594 -1295 
Museums, botanical, zoological gardens .. fs .0543 4276 
Membership organizations ............:cseeee % 0512 4169 
Communications equipment ........ ye .0425 .1868 
Security and commodity brokers . .0416 .0299 
Commercial Sports ........::cceeeceee 33 .0385 —.2027 
Educational services ...... 0343 .3000 


PersonallServi@s) 0:6: is. ctecevertuessconcnctsalceetecde sees ctadacsuac cette ebabkersedt cocecsavenss 4 


.0186 


BO@VOlAGOS Neck cafes oY aR AS: Su aese Seesvecasasewnsce connsereuevauseateeebeeteccaceesortesnd .0091 .3927 


Agricultural Chemicals ...........:::cceceeeee -.0246 .3604 
Accounting, auditing, and other services... a -.0314 5102 
Agricultural S@rviCes .............:.:ccsccecesseeceeee e -.0647 .4539 
State and local goverment hospitals ... Ss -.0741 -.1599 
Petroleum refining ............:.cceeseeees oe -.0764 4276 
Watch, jewelry, and furniture repair A -.0771 .4046 
Electricjutilitles 20 Sec ccles, i -.1025 .2739 
Industrial chemicals ne -.1448 5277 
GION ICATAS iirc. sodeciet chase araes cas eee ame ee RN atte saeac tae actu neta toysettee -.1634 .2016 
COmMuUbiiations ina cs Piece Sie eerste ae eee avaseesen demos -.1878 


Oil and gas field services .. a -.1947 -.0585 
Gaal VET AIAIEIs oeis5 iid sewicncastayicencege a Rtared concn esas Sonoeecestuchaes schtenasetteoneeberteenseresexetiees -.1953 —.1486 
Gis titilitictore ccs ke ek ee OE ae ny Eee tt Sete ee ead =.2023 .0653, 
Forestry, fishing, hunting, and trapping .... -.2168 -.5862 
Amusement and recreation services, n.e.c. . ess -.2168 .5057 
Tobacco! products i.e. al ae aceaaces ane -.2244 .0489 
Local goverment passenger transit ..... as -.2443 = 
Nursing and personal care facilities ....... a —.2589 -3980 
Photographic equipment and Supplies ...............cccsccsssscssssesscsssesscssssessecesteatenee -.2851 .3095 


Agrictiiturall procuscthoniics cc, ..1.c.ccreelex seveaveciosscnsascuncacacostanecestsuenMtenned tepnapacesseensuseexs -.3036 3913 
Pipelines, except natural gas ...........ceeeeeeeee -.3079 .1137 
Crude petroleum, natural gas, and gas liquids -.3745 4985 
Federal government enterprises, n.e.c. ........... ee -.4072 .3899 
Hospitals: private S027. 5..cndscassctudtecesaccscasensusauenscaeesteseavavobsntcasicstaeateeattesseeeace ates -.5253 


Rayallies eo eiis2 teria: 
Owner-occupied dwellings 
Noncomparable imports ............000 
Scrap, used and secondhand goods . 
Rest of the world industry .............00 
Inventory valuation adjustment 


Note: n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. Dashes indicate no final demand. Ellipses indicate no employment. 
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Industries with the most (correlation coefficients closest to 1 or -1) and 
least (correlation coefficients closest to 0) business cycle-prone 
employment, and the dominant occupations in these industries 


Industry employment most correlated 
with business cycle fluctuations 


7 Occupations specific to this industry 


Household furniture 


Miscellaneous plastics products, not elsewhere classified 


Personnel supply services 


Plumbing and nonelectric heating equipment 


Stone, clay, and miscellaneous mineral products 


Electric lighting and wiring equipment 
Metal coating, engraving, and allied services 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 


Partitions and fixtures 


Cutlery, handtools, and hardware 


Industry employment least correlated 
with business cycle fluctuations 


Upholsterers; precision woodworkers such as cabinet makers, 
furniture finishers, and wood machinists 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers 


Administrative support occupations, including clerical; 
helpers, laborers, and material movers (by hand) 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers; and precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations 


Machinery and related mechanics, installers, and repairers 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers; and precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations 


Operators, fabricators, and laborers; and precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations 


Truckrivers; mechanics, installers, and repairers; construction trades 
Precision woodworkers, including cabinetmakers and wood machinists 


Machinists 


| 


My 


Occupations specific to this industry 


Beverages 


Personal services, not elsewhere classified 


Agricultural chemicals 


Accounting, auditing, and other services 


Educational services 


Commercial sports 


Communications equipment 


Packing and filling machine operators and tenders; truck drivers; 
industrial truck and trailer operators; industrial machinery mechanics; 
and administrative support occupations, including clerical 


Photographers; management support occupations 


Chemical plant and system operators; blue-collar worker supervisors; 
industrial machinery mechanics; chemical equipment controllers; 
crushing and mixing and packing and filling machine operators and 
tenders; and truckdrivers 


Accountants and auditors; general managers and top executives; 
bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks; secretaries; 
and general office clerks 


Teachers, librarians, and counselors; teacher aides and educational 
assistants; janitors and food preparation and service workers 


Ushers, lobby attendants, and ticket takers; guards; food counter, 
fountain, and related workers; janitors and cleaners; and cashiers 


Precision electrical and electronic equipment assemblers; inspectors, 


testers, and graders; electrical and electronic assemblers; electrical 
and electronics engineers and computer engineers 
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Exhibit 1. 


Industry employment least correlated 
with business cycle fluctuations 


Continued—Industries with the most (correlation coefficients closest to 1 
or -1) and least (correlation coefficients closest to 0) business cycle-prone 
employment and the dominant occupations in these industries 


Occupations specific to this industry 


Membership organizations 


Museums, botanical, zoological gardens 


Note: In many of the above-mentioned manufacturing industries, the 
dominant occupations in the operators, fabricators, and laborers category 
are machine operators and tenders, hand workers, including assemblers and 


cal period. These results were then compared with those for 
the two recessions assumed in the projected period, between 
now and 2005, to determine whether the projected behavior 
was consistent with that of the historical period.? 

The principle statistical measure used to quantify both the 
industry final demand and industry employment relationship 
to Gpp was the Pearson product moment coefficient of corre- 
lation (r).4 This statistic provides an empirical measure of the 
degree of association between the movement of cpp and in- 
dustry final demand or employment. As r approaches 1 or -1, 
the degree of correlation increases, with coefficients closer to 
1 showing cyclical industries, and coefficients closer to —1 
showing countercyclical industries. 

It is important to note that this analysis highlights only 
those cyclical industries whose movements coincide with Gpp 
movements. The ability to identify cyclical industries that 
lead or lag Gop is limited by the fact that the BLs projections 
use annual rather than quarterly data. Because annual data 


Exhibit 2. 


Industries that are projected 
to respond differently to 
business cycles relative 
to the past 


Hydraulic cement 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing 

Meat products 

Bakery products 

Sugar and confectionery products 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products 
Converted paper products except containers 
Tires and inner tubes 

Trucking and warehousing 

Pipelines, except natural gas 

Insurance carriers 

Advertising 

Hospitals 
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Clergy, musicians, teachers, and directors, religious activities and edu- 
cation; secretaries, general office clerks; bookkeeping, accounting, and 
auditing clerks; janitors and cleaners; bartenders; and child care workers 


Service occupations such as janitors and cleaners, food preparation and 
service workers, and protective service occupations; cashiers; curators, 
archivists, museum technicians, and restorers; teachers and instructors 


fabricators, and helpers, laborers and material movers. Within the preci- 
sion production occupations, they are inspectors, testers and graders, pre- 
cision metal workers, and blue-collar worker supervisors. 


are used, the leading and lagging industries can be masked. 
Despite the lack of quarterly data, we attempted to identify 
lagging cyclical industries by lagging employment in each of 
the industries by 1 year. The results of the analysis using the 
lagged data were not very different from those using unlagged 
data: no additional industries were found to be cyclical. The 
coincident cyclical industries became, as would be expected, 
less cyclical (the r’s were closer to 0), while the industries that 
were not coincidentally cyclical (those with r’s close to 0) be- 
came more cyclical (r increased). However, the r’s did not 
increase enough to consider these industries to be cyclical 
with a lag—they remained close to 0. 


Employment 


Table 1 presents the results of the correlation coefficient analy- 
sis for the past projections round. Column 2 of the table is 
used to determine those industries in which employment has 
been the least and most sensitive to business cycles in the past. 
For example, the household furniture industry, with its em- 
ployment-GpP correlation coefficient of 0.9591, has the most 
cyclical employment of all industries, while the beverages in- 
dustry, with its 0.0091 employment-GDp correlation coefficient, 
has the least. Some interesting results detailed in table 1 are: 


e Both employment and final demand are highly correlated 
with the business cycle in industries such as household fur- 
niture, motor vehicles and equipment, household appli- 
ances, retail trade, and carpets and rugs. These are indus- 
tries providing goods that consumers and businesses can 
postpone purchasing during recessionary periods. 

e Neither employment nor final demand is highly correlated 
with the business cycle in industries such as drugs, educa- 
tional services, insurance carriers, food-related activities, 
and Federal, State, and local government-related industries. 
These are industries that provide necessities or public goods, 
and demand for these goods remain strong throughout the 
highs and lows of the economy. 


e Employment is highly correlated with the business cycle, 
but final demand is not, in industries such as plumbing 
and nonelectric heating equipment; stone, clay, and mis- 
cellaneous mineral products; millwork, plywood, and struc- 
tural members; screw machine products, bolts, and rivets; 
iron and steel foundries; and apparel. The output of the 
majority of these manufacturing industries is either strongly 
tied to the construction industry or highly sensitive to im- 
port penetration. in addition, new production techniques 
and labor-saving technologies dominate their employment 
trends. 


Exhibit 1 highlights the most and least sensitive industries, as 
well as the dominant occupations found in these industries. 


Final demand 


Columns 3 and 4 of table 1 are compared to highlight the 
industries in which final demand is projected to respond dif- 
ferently to the business cycle than in past.> The historical 
and projected correlation coefficients in the industry final 
demand analysis are compared to test if the industry final 
demand to cpp relationships are similar in the two periods. If 
they do behave similarly, one would expect the r value of the 
projected period to be equal to the r value of the historical 
period for each industry. To determine whether the r values 
for the historical and projected periods are significantly dif- 
ferent, the Fisher (z) transformation is used to convert the 
correlation coefficients to a standard normal distribution and 
then the difference between the correlation coefficients is 
tested for significance by referring to the Normal probability 
distribution. Using a 95-percent confidence level, we found 
13 industries to have a different projected industry final de- 
mand/cpp relationship than that of the historical period. As 


Footnotes 
1 See the projections articles relating to these topics in the November 
1995 Monthly Labor Review. 


> For example, see Career Guide to Industries, Bulletin 2453 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1994); and Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1996-97 edi- 
tion, Bulletin 2470 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, February 1996). 


3 The results of the comparisons are not discussed in this report, but are 
available from the authors. 
ets DX (Xi- X) (Yi-Y) 
Sex ei=ry 
where: 
Y; = the annual percent change in employment (or final demand) for 


a particular industry (or commodity), where i represents the 
yearly change 


mentioned previously, this test will be used in future projec- 
tions to identify those industries in which a change from past 
behavior is projected. These industries will then be exam- 
ined to determine if the projections are warranted—whether 
there are valid structural changes causing the new behavior 
in each industry. These industries are listed in exhibit 2. 

The correlation coefficients in columns 3 and 4 of table 1 
are presented so that the differences between the historical 
and projected correlation coefficients can be observed. While 
a number of industries in the table, other than the 13 cited in 
exhibit 2, appear to have large differences in correlation co- 
efficients for the two periods, using the 95-percent confidence 
level cited above, it is only the 13 already mentioned that are 
significantly different. Because there are some industries that 
are only slightly beyond the cutoff for being “significantly 
different,” these industries also will be examined for validity 
and structural changes in future projections rounds. 


THE INITIAL PURPOSE OF THIS ANALYSIS was to provide an 
internal review. of BLS biannual projections of GDP and in- 
dustry and occupational employment. The study will be used 
in subsequent projections rounds to ensure consistency be- 
tween an industry’s historical correlation with GDP and the 
projected correlation. The important difference between the 
1994-2005 analysis and those that-will be conducted in the 
future is timing: the 1994-2005 study was performed upon 
completion of the projections in an attempt to analyze the 
projections. In the future, by doing this analysis concurrently 
with the projections, the projections staff will be able to 
modify inconsistencies in the projections when warranted as 
the projections are developed. In addition, the staff will be 
able to include the information on cyclical industries and the 
occupations found in these industries in future career guid- 
ance materials published by the Bureau. O 


average annual percent change in employment (or final demand 
for the industry (or commondity) for the entire historical (or pro- 
jected) period 


the annual percent change in total final demand (GDP) 


average annual percent change in Gpp for the entire historical 
(or projected) period. 


X= 


5 When comparing an industry’s projected correlation to the business 
cycle to its historical correlation, industry final demand is used instead of 
employment because annual employment projections for the years 1995— 
2004 are not available. 


pc be sae) 
eo \ eae) 


where: 


t= correlation coefficient for a particular industry. 
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U.S. and foreign productivity 
and unit labor costs 


Between 1979 and 1995, output per hour 

in U.S. manufacturing grew at a slower rate 

than in several other countries, but modest growth 
in hourly compensation helped the United States 
to restrain growth in unit labor costs 


relative to its foreign competitors 


[ abor productivity in U.S. manufacturing 

grew 3.4 percent in 1995, down about 1/2 

ercentage point from its 1994 perfor- 
mance. However, in a comparison of 11 indus- 
trial countries—the United States, Canada, Ja- 
pan, and 8 Western European nations—only 3 
countries (Italy, Japan, and Sweden) had higher 
productivity growth than the United States. In a 
comparison over the entire 1979-95 period, the 
United States fared less well—U.S. productivity 
growth rose faster than that of only 3 of 10 com- 
petitors, and only Norway had a slower rate of 
growth in the 1990s. 

U.S. manufacturing unit labor costs were 
nearly unchanged in 1995, rising only 0.3 per- 
cent. In a comparison of 14 economies—a group 
that includes Denmark, Korea, and Taiwan, in 
addition to the 11 economies mentioned earlier— 
10 had greater unit labor cost increases than the 
United States, when unit labor costs are measured 
on a U.S. dollar basis to take account of relative 
changes in exchange rates. Unit labor costs in- 
creased by 10 percent or more in six European 
countries. 

Between 1979 and 1995, half of the economies 
had rates of unit labor cost growth that were either 
less than or about the same as that of the United 
States. The U.S. rate ranked sixth lowest in the 
1990s, compared with third lowest in the 1980s. 

This article examines comparative trends in 
manufacturing productivity (output per hour) and 
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unit labor costs in 1995, the most recent year for 
which comparative data are available, and for the 
1979-95 period. The analysis covers the United 
States, Canada, Japan, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many (the former West Germany), Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Comparative unit labor cost trends for Den- 
mark, Korea, and Taiwan have been developed 
and are included in the analysis. However, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics does not compute pro- 
ductivity measures for Korea and Taiwan because 
reliable labor input measures have not been de- 
veloped. In addition, productivity measures for 
Denmark are not available due to a lack of hours 
data since 1993. (See the appendix for a descrip- 
tion of the country measures.) 


Comparative growth, 1994-95 


Productivity. U.S. manufacturing labor produc- 
tivity (output per hour) grew 3.4 percent in 1995, 
down from a 4.1-percent increase in 1994. All 
countries, except the United Kingdom, had posi- 
tive productivity growth rates, with output per 
hour in France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
increasing at roughly the U.S. rate. Productivity 
fell about 1 percent in the United Kingdom. (See 
table 1.) 
The only two countries to improve perfor- 
mance in 1995, Italy and Japan, were 2 of 3 coun- 


tries with a greater increase in output per hour than the United 
States in 1995. In France and the Netherlands, productivity 
increases slowed from nearly 10 percent in 1994 to about 3 
percent in 1995. 


Output and labor input. The 1995 productivity increase in 
the United States resulted from output growth of 3.5 percent 
combined with only a 0.1-percent increase in labor input (as 
measured by hours worked). Productivity gains in most coun- 
tries were achieved by a greater increase in output than in 
hours worked. Only Germany, Japan, and the Netherlands 
combined a decrease in hours with an increase in output to 
increase productivity. 

The 3.5-percent increase in output placed the United States 
behind 5 of 13 competitor economies. The largest output in- 
creases were about 10 percent in Korea and Sweden; the 
smallest was in Germany, 1/2 percent. 

Manufacturing employment in the United States rose 0.8 
percent in 1995. Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Netherlands 
had declining employment in 1995, for at least the third con- 
secutive year. All the other countries showed positive em- 
ployment growth in 1995. 


Hourly compensation costs. U.S. manufacturing hourly 
compensation costs, which comprise wages and salaries, 
supplements, and employer payments for Social Security and 
other employer-financed benefit plans, increased 3.7 percent 
in 1995. All of the countries had increases in hourly compen- 
sation costs in 1995, but only Germany, Norway, and Swe- 
den had higher rates of increase than the United States. In 
France, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, growth 
rates of hourly compensation costs have slowed over the last 
3 years. 


’ Data not available. 


Annual percent changes in manufacturing productivity, unit labor costs, and related measures, 14 countries or 
areas, 1994-95 


Unit labor costs in national currency. Unit labor costs re- 
mained essentially flat for the United States, increasing only 
0.3 percent in 1995. This made the United States 1 of 8 econo- 
mies in which unit labor costs increased. The largest decreases 
were recorded by Japan and Taiwan, where unit labor costs 
dropped more than 2 percent. Korea is the only country in 
which unit labor costs have decreased in each of the past 3 
years. Only two countries, Norway and the United Kingdom, 
have had increasing unit labor costs for 3 or more consecu- 
tive years. 


Unit labor costs in U.S. dollars. To compare changes in 
competitiveness across economies, unit labor cost changes 
must be stated in a standard currency, such as the U.S. dollar. 
When a foreign currency appreciates against the U.S. dollar, 
more U.S. dollars are received in exchange for each national 
currency unit. An appreciating national currency will, there- 
fore, increase unit labor costs when unit labor costs are con- 
verted from the national currency into U.S. dollars. 

In 1995, changes in foreign exchange rates had an impor- 
tant impact on the competitive position (as measured by unit 
labor costs in U.S. dollars) of the United States relative to 
foreign economies. Ten foreign currencies appreciated against 
the dollar, with eight countries experienging a more than 8- 
percent increase in the value of their cufrency relative to the 
U.S. dollar. The value of the Korean won “and the British 
pound increased less than 5 percent against the U.S. dollar. 
Canada, Italy, and Taiwan experienced minimal currency de- 
preciation in 1995. 

On a USS. dollar basis, unit labor costs increased 0.3 per- 
cent in the United States in 1995. Only Canada had a smaller 
increase, while Italy and Taiwan had decreases of about 2 
percent. All other economies had larger increases in unit la- 


Unit labor costs 
Hourly Exchange 
compensa: National US. rate 
tion currency dollars 

0.3 0.3 _ 
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bor costs than the United States, with six countries having a 
rise of 10 percent or more. 


Comparative trends, 1979-95 


Manufacturing output data for the United States are not avail- 
able prior to 1977. (See box below.) The analysis of long- 
term trends is restricted, therefore, to periods beginning in 
1977. The period analyzed in this article begins in 1979 be- 
cause it was a peak year for U.S. manufacturing output. For 
all of the foreign economies except Japan, manufacturing 
output also peaked around 1979. 


Productivity. U.S. manufacturing output per hour increased 
at a 2.6-percent rate between 1979 and 1995, a rate higher 
than those of only three foreign economies. (See table 2.) 
Productivity growth was fastest in Belgium, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom, at rates of about 4 percent. Canada and 
Norway were the only economies that failed to achieve at 
least 2-percent average annual productivity growth. 

U.S. productivity growth was the result of growth in out- 
put combined with a relatively small reduction in hours 
worked. Output increases were entirely responsible for pro- 
ductivity growth in Canada and Japan over the same period, 
as hours worked remained flat in both countries. In contrast, 
reductions in hours worked played an important role in in- 
creasing productivity in the European countries. Hours 
worked declined in each of the European countries by at least 
1 percent annually and in several of these countries, in which 
output rose only slightly, reductions in hours worked played 
a dominant role in driving productivity growth. 


Output. The annual increase of 2.1 percent in U.S. manu- 
facturing output placed the United States in a cluster that in- 


cluded four European countries having at least a 2-percent 
rise. France, Germany, Norway, and the United Kingdom 
lagged behind with output increases of less than 1 percent. 
Output rose at the fastest rate in the Asian economies—10 
percent in Korea, 6-1/2 percent in Taiwan, and 3-1/2 percent 
in Japan. 


Employment and total hours. U.S. manufacturing employ- 
ment fell an average of 0.8 percent per year between 1979 
and 1995. Most of the drop in ‘employment occurred during 
the first 4 years of that period; since 1983, employment had 
risen slightly. Except for Denmark, where employment 
growth was essentially flat, the European countries also ex- 
perienced declines in employment over that period, ranging 
from about 1 percent per year in Germany and the Nether- 
lands to more than 3 percent annually in the United King- 
dom, where manufacturing employment fell to 60 percent of 
its 1979 level. The only country to increase employment was 
Japan, which did so by an average 1/2 percent per year. 

From 1979 to 1995, total hours worked also declined in all 
of the countries except Canada and Japan, where hours- 
worked levels did. not change significantly. Total hours fell in 
the United States by 1/2 percent per year and in a range of 1 
percent to 4 percent in the European countries. As with the 
decline in employment, the United Kingdom had the largest 
decline in total hours, 3—1/2 percent per year. 


Unit labor costs in the 1980s and 1990s 


For the analysis of unit labor costs, a breakdown of the 1979- 
95 period into three smaller periods—1979-85, 1985-90, and 
1990-95—is revealing. Such divisions take account of large 
fluctuations in the value of the U.S. dollar over the longer 
period. The trade-weighted value of the dollar rose sharply 


The U.S. output measure 


Beginning with this article, the output measure for the 
United States is the chain-weighted value-added index in- 
troduced by the Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA) in Au- 
gust 1996. This series is based on annually changing price 
weights. For more information, see Robert E. Yuskavage, 
“Improved Estimates of Gross Product by Industry, 1959- 
94,” Survey of Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55. 

Prior to this article, the U.S. output measure was based 
on a fixed price weight scheme in which the price weights 
were not changed over the entire 1977-95 period. The chain- 
weighted series, introduced by BEA in August 1996, replaced 
the fixed-weighted series as the manufacturing output mea- 
sure published with the national accounts. 

The U.S. output series used for international compari- 
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sons differs from the manufacturing series that BLs publishes 
in its news releases on quarterly measures of U.S. produc- 
tivity and costs. While both series are based on annually 
changing price weights, the quarterly U.S. manufacturing 
series is on a “sectoral” output basis rather than on a value 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output less intrasector 
transactions. (See William Gullickson, “Measurement of 
productivity growth in U.S. manufacturing,” Monthly La- 
bor Review, July 1995, pp. 13-28.) 

A review of the preferred output concept for international 
comparative measures, as well as of the availability of data 
for producing alternative output series in foreign économies, 
is under way. 


Annual percent changes in manufacturing productivity, unit labor costs, and related measures, 
14 countries or areas, selected periods, 1979-95 
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14 countries or areas, selected periods, 1979-95 


Continued—Annual percent changes in manufacturing productivity, unit labor costs, and related measures, 


Output 

Country or area per hour Shai 

3.3 2.1 

3.0 2.2 

1.8 1.2 

is] 2.8 

United Kingdom: 

1979-95 .... 4.2 7 
1979-85... 4.4 -1.2 
1985-90... 46 3.4 


' Data not available. 


from 1979 to 1985, plummeted between 1985 and 1990, and 
fell at a moderate rate between 1990 and 1995. These changes 
in the value of the dollar have important ramifications for the 
relative competitiveness of economies, as measured in U.S. 
dollar-based unit labor costs. 


Hourly compensation costs. Unit labor costs can be calcu- 
lated as compensation per hour divided by output per hour, or 
hourly compensation divided by productivity. Thus, high 
growth rates in hourly compensation relative to other coun- 
tries have a negative impact on a country’s competitive posi- 
tion as reflected in comparative unit labor cost growth rates. 
In the United States, between 1979 and 1995, hourly com- 
pensation increased 5 percent per year, a lower rate than in all 
other countries except Japan and the Netherlands. This rela- 
tively slow rise in hourly compensation played an important 
role in improving U.S. competitiveness during the 1979-95 
period, offsetting lagging U.S. productivity growth rates vis- 
a-vis many of the European countries. For example, in Italy 
and the United Kingdom, which had higher rates of produc- 
tivity growth than the United States, increases in hourly com- 
pensation growth were approximately double the U.S. rate. 

Hourly compensation costs in all of the economies grew 
rapidly between 1979 and 1985, then grew more slowly over 
the next 10 years. The U.S. performance was indicative of 
that in several countries—hourly compensation rose 7 per- 
cent in the 1979-85 period before leveling off at an average 
rate slightly less than 4 percent over the next decade. Hourly 
compensation growth slowed in each of the foreign econo- 
mies as well in the 1985-90 period, with seven economies 
further reducing the rate of hourly compensation growth af- 
ter 1990. 


Unit labor costs in national currency. Over the entire pe- 
riod studied, moderate productivity growth and relatively 
slow compensation growth combined to increase unit labor 
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Unit labor costs 
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currency dollars 
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costs in the United States at a rate of 2.3 percent—the fourth 
slowest rate among the 14 economies studied. Despite hav- 
ing one of the highest rates of productivity growth, Italy had 
the largest rate of increase in unit labor costs, at 6 percent, 
attributable to an average annual increase in hourly compen- 
sation costs of 10 percent. 

Between 1979 and 1985, unit labor costs rose at a fairly 
fast clip in many economies, reflecting large increases in 
hourly compensation costs. Unit labor costs increased more 
than 9 percent per year in France, Italy, and Korea, while in 
six other economies they increased at rates between about 6 
percent and 8 percent. The increase in U.S. unit labor costs 
during this period was 3.7 percent. 

Unit labor cost growth then slowed or stayed about the 
same in all economies during the 1985-90 period. The rate of 
increase in the United States slowed to 1-1/2 percent. Only 
Korea and the Scandinavian countries continued to post in- 
creases of more than 5 percent per year. 

Although U.S. unit labor costs continued to grow at the 
same rate in the 1990s, for six other economies, the growth 
of unit labor costs slowed to 1 percent or less, and unit labor 
costs actually decreased slightly in Sweden. Japan, which had 
one of the lowest rates of unit labor cost growth in the 1985— 
90 period, had the same rate in the 1990-95 period as the 
United States (1-1/2 percent). 


Unit labor costs in U.S. dollars. Changes in the value of an 
economy’s currency relative to those of competitor econo- 
mies must be taken into account when considering the com- 
petitiveness of an economy’s goods in international markets. 
Changes in unit labor costs measured in U.S. dollars—to ad- 
just for relative changes in currency exchange rates—are a 
better indicator of changes in competitiveness than are 
changes in unit labor costs measured on a national currency 
basis. 


Fluctuations in exchange rates relative to the U.S. dollar 
caused wide swings in unit labor costs when measured on a 
U.S. dollar basis. Between 1979 and 1985, the currencies of 
all the economies studied depreciated relative to the U.S. 
dollar. This effect was especially pronounced in Europe and 
Korea, where the value of each currency depreciated between 
7 percent and 13 percent per year. The Canadian dollar, the 
Japanese yen, and the New Taiwan dollar depreciated by a 
more modest amount—2 percent per year. 

_ While no economy had declining unit labor costs when 
measured on a national currency basis during 1979-85, the 
strong dollar was responsible for all economies except the 
United States, Canada, and Taiwan having declines in unit 
labor costs when measured on a U.S. dollar basis. In Bel- 
gium, which had one of the weaker European currencies, unit 
labor costs fell at a rate of 9-1/2 percent per year. Denmark, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden also experienced declines in 
unit labor costs by 5 percent per year or more. The 3-1/2- 
percent unit labor cost increase in the United States was ex- 
ceeded only in Taiwan, where national currency unit labor 
costs rose too fast to be offset by a depreciating currency. 

After deteriorating against most economies during the 
1979-85 period, the U.S. competitive position rebounded in 
the 1985-90 period, attributable to the depreciation of the 
U.S. dollar. The European currencies all appreciated between 
6 percent and 13 percent per year against the dollar, while the 
yen rose 10—1/2 percent annually. The Canadian dollar, the 
Korean won, and the New Taiwan dollar also increased in 
value relative to the U.S. dollar. As a result, there was double- 
digit average annual growth in unit labor costs (U.S. dollar- 
based) for all foreign economies except Canada, where unit 
labor costs increased 7 percent. In the United States, unit la- 
bor costs rose modestly by 1-1/2 percent. 

In the 1990-95 period, exchange rate trends again played 
a large role in the U.S. competitive position, but unlike the 
' previous periods, the competitive position improved relative 
to some economies, notably Japan, while deteriorating rela- 
tive to others, particularly Italy and Sweden. The strength of 
the yen, which appreciated 9 percent per year between 1990 
and 1995, caused Japanese unit labor costs (U.S. dollar-based) 
to rise at a rate of 11 percent per year. Unit labor costs (U.S. 
dollar-based) fell 4-1/2 percent annually in Italy and Sweden 
and dropped slightly in the United Kingdom, attributable in 
large part to depreciating currencies. Stronger European cur- 
rencies, however, such as those in Belgium, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, appreciated 2-1/2 percent against the dollar 
and consequently contributed to larger unit labor cost in- 
creases (between 3 percent and 6 percent, on a U.S. dollar 
basis). 

Over the 1979-95 period, exchange rates fluctuated con- 
siderably, but over the whole period, most currencies either 
appreciated or depreciated an average of 2 percent or less per 


year against the U.S. dollar. Thus, the effect of currency 
movements on unit labor costs in U.S. dollars was moderate 
over the long term, with a couple of exceptions. The Italian 
lira depreciated, on average, 4 percent per year and the Swed- 
ish krona declined an average of 3 percent per year against 
the dollar. Therefore, the competitive positions of both these 
countries improved relative to the United States, even though 
they had higher unit labor cost growth on a national currency 
basis. In contrast, Japanese unit labor costs (on a U.S. dollar 
basis) rose at the fastest rate, 6-1/2 percent, because the yen 
appreciated an average of 5—1/2 percent yearly between 1979 
and 1995. 


Trends in competitiveness 


To take account of differences in the relative importance of 
foreign economies to U.S. trade in manufactured goods, BLs 
constructs indexes of U.S. unit labor cost trends relative to a 
trade-weighted average of unit labor cost trends in the other 
economies. The trade weights used to construct these indexes 
are based on an International Monetary Fund study of trade 
flows and other sources. Using these trade weights, Canada 
is weighted at 24 percent, Japan at 29 percent, Europe at 36 
percent, and Korea and Taiwan at 5—1/2 percent each. (A com- 
plete listing of trade weights for each of the economies can 
be found in the appendix.) 

The construction of the trade-weighted indexes is a three- 
step process. First, the indexes of unit labor costs for all 
economies are rebased to a common year (in this case, 1979 
= 100). Second, for each year, a “competitors” index is calcu- 
lated as the weighted geometric mean of the indexes for all 
competitor economies. Finally, the U.S. index number for 
each year is divided by the competitors index number (and - 
multiplied by 100) to obtain a relative ratio of the United 
States to the competitors. This process is used to calculate 
relative trade-weighted unit labor cost indexes on both a na- 
tional currency and a U.S. dollar basis. 

Chart 1 shows the growth rate of U.S. unit labor costs rela- 
tive to the growth rates of foreign competitors’ costs. An as- 
cending line in the chart indicates that U.S. costs either rose 
at a faster rate or declined at a slower rate than competitors’ 
costs. A descending line indicates that U.S. costs either rose 
at a slower rate or declined at a faster rate than competitors’ 
costs. 

Table 3 shows average annual percent changes in U.S. unit 
labor costs relative to all 13 economies as a whole and to 
each economy individually. 


Relative unit labor costs in national currency. U.S. unit la- 
bor costs declined at an average 0.7 percent per year relative 
to a trade-weighted average of unit labor costs in 13 competi- 
tor countries over the 1979-95 period. Relative to most of 
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elma U.S. unit labor costs in manufacturing relative to competitors, 1979-95 
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The 13 competitors are Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, Norway, 


Sweden, Taiwan, and the United Kingdom. 


2The European competitors are Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the 


United Kingdom. 


NOTE: 1979 = 100. 
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1995 


1995 


selected periods, 1979-95 


Average annual percent changes in U.S. unit labor costs in manufacturing relative to 13 competitors, 


National currency basis 


Netherlands . 
Norway .... 


Europe, Canada, Korea, and Taiwan, U.S. relative unit labor 
costs declined by 1 percent per year or more, but those de- 
clines were offset somewhat by increases in unit labor costs 
relative to Belgium, Japan, and the Netherlands. 


Relative unit labor costs on a U.S. dollar basis. U.S. com- 
petitiveness improved between 1979 and 1995. Unit labor 
costs, adjusted for changes in the value of the U.S. dollar, de- 
clined relative to the 13 competitors at a rate of 1.7 percent per 
year, which was about twice as fast as the improvement on a 
national currency basis. Dollar-adjusted unit labor costs in the 
United States declined only slightly relative to Canada and 
Europe as a whole; the major factor in the improvement of the 
U.S. competitive position was the strong increase in the value 
of the Japanese yen, which helped improve the U.S. position 
relative to Japan by an average of 3.9 percent per year. 

During 1979-85, the value of the U.S. dollar appreciated 
5—1/2 percent per year relative to competitor currencies, caus- 
ing unit labor costs in the United States to rise 4 percent an- 
nually relative to competitors. Although U.S. unit labor costs 
rose relative to all economies except Taiwan, depreciating 
European currencies played the largest role in the deteriora- 
tion of the U.S. competitive position. Relative to Europe, U.S. 
unit labor costs increased at a rate of nearly 8 percent per 
year. Unit labor costs relative to Japan rose 4 percent per year, 
and increased less than 1/2 percent per year relative to 
Canada. 

The 1985-90 period stood in sharp contrast to the 1979- 
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85 period, as the value of the U.S. dollar plummeted 7-1/2 
percent per year relative to competitor currencies. The dollar’s 
drop was primarily responsible for a nearly 8—1/2-percent- 
per-year improvement in the U.S. competitive position, that 
is, an 8-1/2 percent per year drop in U.S. unit labor costs 
relative to competitors. U.S. unit labor costs fell 10—1/2 per- 
cent per year relative to Europe, attributable mostly to the 
dollar’s 9-percent per year depreciation against European 
currencies. The dollar declined even more against the Japa- 
nese yen, but U.S. unit labor costs rose at a faster rate than 
Japanese unit labor costs (on a national currency basis), so 
the U.S. competitive position relative to Japan improved at a 
rate of only 8 percent per year. 

The 1-1/2-percent average annual improvement of the 
U.S. competitive position in 1990-95 was attributable en- 
tirely to a further weakening of the dollar, particularly against 
the Japanese yen. The dollar fell about 8—1/2 percent per year 
relative to the yen, and U.S. unit labor costs relative to Japan 
fell by a similar amount. There was little change in the U.S. 
competitive position relative to Europe, but U.S. unit labor 
costs did deteriorate 4-1/2 percent per year relative to Canada, 
offsetting some of the improvement relative to Japan. 


IN sumMaRY, the competitive position of U.S. manufacturing 
deteriorated during 1979-85, improved strongly during 1985— 
90, and improved moderately during 1990-95. The end re- 
sult is that the U.S. competitive position in 1995 was im- 
proved relative to 1979. 0 
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Appendix: Measuring trend indexes of labor productivity in manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics constructs trend indexes of manufac- 
turing labor productivity (output per hour), hourly compensation 
costs, and unit labor costs from three basic aggregate measures— 
output, total labor hours, and total compensation. The hours and com- 
pensation measures refer to all employed persons, including self- 
employed persons and unpaid family workers, in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, and Sweden and to all 
employees (wage and salary earners) in the other economies. For all 
of the countries, the term “hours” refers to hours worked. 

In general, the measures relate to total manufacturing as defined 
by the International Standard Industrial Classification (ISIC). How- 
ever, the measures for France and Italy refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products. 


Output. For most countries, the output measures are value added 
in manufacturing from the national accounts. However, the national 
accounts measures for the United Kingdom are essentially identical 
to their indexes of industrial production. While methods of deriving 
national accounts measures differ from country to country, BLS has 
reviewed these methods and determined that the series are suffi- 
ciently comparable for measuring comparative trends in productiv- 
ity and unit labor costs. 

In this article, the 1977-94 manufacturing output data for the 
United States are the gross product originating (value added) mea- 
sures prepared by the Bureau of Economic Analysis (BEA) of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing output 
data currently are not available prior to 1977. The 1994-95 percent 
change in manufacturing output is based on the trend shown by the 
industrial production index published by the U.S. Federal oe 
Board for the manufacturing sector. 

U. S. gross product originating is a chain-type annual-weighted 
series.' The Japanese value-added series is based upon one set of 
fixed price weights for the years 1970 through 1995. Output series 
for the other foreign economies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 
years). The only exception is the 1987-94 output series for Norway, 
in which a given year’s output is weighted with the preceding year’s 
prices. However, the 1995 measures are currently based on 1993 
prices. 

The manufacturing output series that BLs publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. productivity and costs was 
changed in February 1996 from a value-added basis to a “sectoral 
output” basis. Sectoral output is gross output less intrasector trans- 
actions. However, to preserve the comparability of the U.S. mea- 
sures with those for other economies, BLs continues to use gross prod- 
uct originating in manufacturing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. 


Labor input. The total hours measures are developed from statis- 
tics of manufacturing employment and average hours. The series 
used for France, Norway, and Sweden are official series published 
with the national accounts. Where official total hours series are not 
available, the measures are developed by BLs using employment fig- 
ures published with the national accounts, or other comprehensive 
employment series, and estimates of annual hours worked. For Ger- 
many, BLS uses estimates of average hours worked, developed by a 
research institute connected to the Ministry of Labor for use with 
the national accounts employment figures. For the other countries, 
BLS constructs its own estimates of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of average hours for 1994 
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and 1995 and, therefore, the BLs measure of labor input for Den- 
mark ends in 1993. For Korea and for Taiwan, BLs publishes only 
measures of unit labor costs and the data on output and total com- 
pensation that underlie the computations of unit labor costs. Total 
hours, and consequently productivity, are not computed for Korea 
and Taiwan because BLs has not yet developed adequate labor input 
series. 


Compensation (labor cost). The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts except those. for Belgium, which are devel- 
oped by BLs using statistics on employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation. Compensation includes employer expendi- 
tures for legally required insurance programs and contractual and 
private benefit plans, in addition to all payments made in cash or in- 
kind directly to employees. For France and Sweden, compensation” 
is increased to account for other significant taxes on payroll or em- 
ployment. For the United Kingdom, compensation through 1991 is 
reduced to account for subsidies. Self-employed workers are in- 
cluded in the all-employed-persons measures by assuming that their 
hourly compensation is equal to the average for wage and salary 
employees. 


Current indicators. The measures for recent years may be based 
on current indicators of output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and hourly compensation until 
national accounts and other statistics normally used for the long- 
term measures become available. 


Trade-weighted measures. The trade weights for Canada, Japan, 
and the European countries were obtained by rescaling a series of 
weights, developed by the International Monetary Fund, based on 
average trade flows over the 1989-91 period. These weights are 
based on aggregate trade data for total manufacturing and take ac- 
count of both bilateral trade and the relative importance of “third 
country” markets. The 1989-91 weights do not include Korea and 
Taiwan. Using data from an earlier study from the International 
Monetary Fund and other sources, BLs developed weights for Korea 
and Taiwan. 

The following weights were used for the entire period for which 
trade-weighted unit labor cost measures are produced: 


Country Weight 
Canada 23.94 
Japan 28.91 
Belgium 2.02 
Denmark 45 
France 5.58 
Germany 10.98 
Italy 4.35 
Netherlands Pee 
Norway 45 
Sweden 1.79 
United Kingdom 8.50 
Korea 5.43 
Taiwan 5.48 


Level comparisons. The BLS measures are limited to trend com- 
parisons. BLS does not prepare level comparisons of manufacturing 
productivity and unit labor costs because of data limitations and 
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technical problems in comparing the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. Each country measures manufacturing output in 
its own currency units. To compare outputs among countries, a com- 
mon unit of measure is needed. Market exchange rates are not suit- 
able as a basis for comparing output levels. What are needed are 
purchasing power parities, which are the number of foreign cur- 
rency units required to buy goods and services equivalent to what 
can be bought with one unit of U.S. currency. 

Purchasing power parities are available for total gross domestic 
product (GDP)‘for the United Nations International Comparisons 
Project. However, these parities are derived for expenditures made by 
consumers, business, and government for goods and services—not 
for value added by industry. Therefore, they do not provide purchas- 

_ ing power parities by industry. The parities for total GDP are not suit- 
able for each component industry, such as manufacturing. 

Some analysts have constructed “proxy purchasing power pari- 
ties” for manufacturing, using selected expenditure items from the 
United Nations International Comparisons Project. However, the 
prices used in this method have a number of shortcomings because 
they are based on consumer, business, and government final expen- 
ditures. Some of the drawbacks are that the data are based on final 
sales values rather than industry value added or gross output; they 
include indirect taxes, distribution margins, and transportation costs; 
they include the prices of imports and exclude the prices of exports; 


and there are few prices for products, such as steel, paper, and ce- 
ment, which are outputs of the manufacturing sector, but only inter- 
mediate inputs with respect to final expenditures. 

A different approach has been used by researchers at the Interna- 
tional Comparisons of Output and Productivity project at the Uni- 
versity of Groningen in the Netherlands. They develop unit value 
ratios based on ratios of producers’ sales values per unit of output 
for matched products from other countries’ censuses of manufac- 
tures. This procedure also has shortcomings, primarily because only 
a portion of manufactured products can be matched and the matched 
products may not be adequately representative. For many products, 
values are reported but not quantities; for some products, there is no 
counterpart in the other country; and other products cannot be 
matched because they represent a different mix of product varieties 
or because of large differences in qualities.’ 


Footnotes to the appendix 


1 For more information on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. Yuskavage, 
“Improved Estimates of Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55. 


? For an article based on this approach, see Bart van Ark, “Manufacturing 


prices, productivity, and labor costs in five economies,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, July 1995, pp. 56-72. 
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The Monthly Labor Review will consider for publication studies of the labor force, 
labor-management relations, business conditions, industry productivity, compensa- 
tion, occupational safety and health, demographic trends, and other economic devel- 
opments. Papers should be factual and analytical, not polemical in tone. Potential 
articles.should be submitted to: Editor-in-Chief, Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, DC 20212-0001. 
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New employment game 


New Game, New Rules: Jobs, Corporate 
America, and the Information Age. 
By Adele Gray and Gina Alphonso. 
New York, Garland Publishing, Inc., 
1996, 226 pp. $51. 


In the current employment environment, 
the impact of change can be numbing: 
new roles in the information age, 
international competition, downsizing, 
continuing discrimination and “the glass 
ceiling,” and many others. In such an 
environment, guidance on how to survive 
at one’s job is eagerly sought by a wide 
range of people. Based on the title, then, 
New Game, New Rules: Jobs, Corporate 
America, and the Information Age is a 
book one hopes is good—who does not 
want a better understanding of how to 
flourish in this fluid environment? It 
works to live up to the promise of its title, 
with some success. While not a source for 
rigorous consideration of the topic, the 
breadth of thought reflected in the book 
provides value and insight into the current 
state of employment. 

Co-authors Adele Gray and Gina 
Alphonso wanted to generate a dialogue 
about dealing with changes in the work- 
place, contribute to the understanding of 
the need for change, and point to actions 
which will lead to success. Major themes 
in the discussion include communications 
and collaboration, training and skill build- 
ing, and career planning. The authors 
gathered information on these themes 
through interviews with human resource 
executives of “companies with good repu- 
tations for work environment and business 
success.” 

The authors examined a number of 
major issues affecting the work environ- 
ment, including economic globalization, 
the renewal of the culture of competition, 
and the need for continuous skill en- 
hancement. As background, the authors 
investigated the impact of computers and 
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the new roles in the information age, the 
impact of higher competition on job 
security, the effects of downsizing on 
morale and career planning, and how 
employment bias limits company access 
to markets. 

In order to gain perspective on these 
issues as they affect employment secur- 
ity, the authors reviewed the history of 
corporate employment. While previ- 
ously job security was based on the job 
itself or on company loyalty, security is 
now based on the skills a worker brings 
to the job. An entire class of workers, 
the “contingent work force” of tempo- 
rary and contract workers, have little job 
security. Collective bargaining as a de- 
vice to enhance job security has de- 
clined. At the same time, personal fac- 
tors such as health care coverage, child 
care needs, and retirement fund mobility 
limit the flexibility of many workers. 

Conversely, the authors suggest that 
opportunities for self-employment are 
increasing along with factors which fa- 
vor smaller organizations. Information 
systems give small organizations greater 
capability to provide specialized ser- 
vices in a competitive environment. In 
larger organizations, teams provide em- 
ployees greater ability to participate in 
corporate rule-making. New values are 
emerging from all levels: training is 
more essential; turnover is more likely; 
and security is controlled less by the 
company and more by one’s skills. 

Diversity inemploymentis also increas- 
ingly important to success in new markets, 
Gray and Alphonso assert. With financ- 
ing becoming more available, minority- 
and women-run companies are having 
greater impact throughout the economy. 
Many of these companies use collabora- 
tion rather than competition to succeed in 
their market niches. 

Among new rules the authors cite to 
succeed in this new environment are: for 
companies, increase communications, 
create realistic development plans for all 
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staff, accept turnover, and look to the 
long game rather than to short-run bene- 
fits; and for individuals, know your 
value, acknowledge and progress from 
failures, learn to embrace change, set 
and pursue goals, and keep a good hand 
on your finances. 

‘Gray and Alphonso do a good job of 
examining the issues with impact on em- 
ployment security and the work environ- 
ment, and of suggesting rules which have - 
value to both individuals and companies. 
Though specific issues may be covered 
better elsewhere, the value of this book is 
that they are assembled and examined to- 
gether as elements of a single issue—em- 
ployment. Unfortunately, the authors are 
occasionally given to platitudes rather 
than to vigorous discussion. While not a 
rigorous examination, the book takes a 
broad look at the issues affecting employ- 
ment today, and offers encouragement for 
the future. 


—Stanley W. Suchman 


Assistant Regional Commissioner 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


indian wages 


Native Americans and Wage Labor: 
Ethnohistorical Perspectives. Edited 
by Alice Littlefield and Martha C. 
Knack. Norman, ox, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1996, 351 pp. 
$32.95. 


The wealth of a nation lies in land, la- 
bor, and capital, according to conven- 
tional economic theory. And in the 
minds of most, while Euro-Americans 
and Black Africans have been associated 
with the American labor force from early 
colonial times, American Indians have 
been identified with the land. As eth- 
nologist Stephen Cornell has said, “With 
the exception of the early Southwest, 
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only in the fur trade was Indian labor 
either critical to colonial United States 
or trans-Atlantic economics or a foun- 
dation for Indian-white relations.” 

English colonists complained that 
Indians made unsatisfactory slaves, 
largely because they could escape suc- 
cessfully to other Native communities. 
Native slaves were replaced with those 
imported from Africa. But unlike the 
French and English, the Spanish lacked 
easy access to the transatlantic trade in 
African slaves, and settlements on their 
northern frontier did not attract large 
numbers of Spanish or other European 
immigrants. Consequently, their need 
for Indian labor remained significant 
throughout the colonial period and be- 
yond, and they controlled it as a matter of 
policy. 

But Indians who did not produce com- 
modities for sale, such as furs, or provide 
unpaid labor as slaves, were employed for 
wages in the northern English colonies at 
a very early period, in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony as early as 1630. 

In 1990, at meetings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Ethnohistory (ASE), 
those assembled discovered a common 
interest in a neglected subject—wage 
labor on the part of North American in- 
digenous people. A plan came about to 
organize a symposium around the sub- 
ject for the asz meeting in Tulsa, OK, a 
year later, and then at the American An- 
thropological Association meeting. 

From this came the book Native 
Americans and Wage Labor, edited by 
Alice Littlefield and Martha C. Knack, 
and published by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. 

Here are some of the points that the 
essayists included in the book agree 
upon: Native labor participation during 
the 19th century was largely self-moti- 


vated. It may even be said that commit-~ 


ment to wage employment can serve as 
an index of the extent to which Indians 
had lost control over the land on which 
they could practice their traditional sub- 
sistence activities of hunting, farming, 
gathering, and intertribal trading. The 
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Dawes Allotment Act of 1887, although 
justified as a mechanism to enable Indi- 
ans to obtain the idea of independent 
subsistence farming, separated Native 
people from two-thirds of their remain- 
ing land-based resources within 50 
years, contend the authors. 

Paradoxically, the Depression years 
brought some Indians into wage employ- 
ment for the first time. To some extent, 
this was the result of Federal programs 
aimed at general economic stimulation. 
Across the Nation, for example, large 
numbers of Native youth (25,000 in 
1933 alone) joined the Indian version of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (ccc). 
By the time this program was ended in 
1942, more than 85,000 Indians had par- 
ticipated on more than 70 reservations, 
which had benefited from over $72 mil- 
lion in ccc funding for reforestation, 
range development, erosion control, and 
other conservation measures. 

Even as barriers of discrimination fell 
and Indians entered jobs from which 
they had previously been excluded, pat- 
terns of differential pay persisted. 

Casting aside John Collier’s assump- 
tion that reservation economies could be 
improved sufficiently to provide a liv- 
ing for the resident population, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs (BIA) began in 
1952 to encourage Indians to relocate for 
the presumed economic benefits of em- 
ployment available elsewhere. Between 
1945 and 1957, partially as a result of 
BIA and partially as a result of economic 
necessity, an estimated 100,000 Indians 
left reservations for towns and cities, 
contributing to the rapid rise of the ur- 
ban Indian population. By 1960, one In- 
dian in three was living in a city. 

The civil rights movement of the 1960s 
created political support for a series of 
minority benefit programs. The Economic 
Development Administration, Manpower 
Training Program, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Small Business Administra- 
tion, and numerous other Federal pro- 
grams were created to encourage the 
establishment of minority-owned busi- 
nesses. Federal contracting gave pre- 
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ference to these companies. But despite 
Federal programs, by the mid-1970s, most 
of the few businesses still operating in 
reservations were owned by non-Indians. 

By 1980, American Indian residence 
had shifted from over 90 percent rural in 
1900 to 50 percent metropolitan. Wages 
and salaries became the major source of 
income for Indians nationwide, con- 
tributing over 80 percent of all income for 
Indian males. Cyclical migration became 
a relatively common feature of the 
indigenous scene. This was true in the 
industrialized East as it was in the West. 
Employment patterns continued to be 
characterized by low wages, high rates of 
unskilled labor, high job turnover, and 
frequent trips back to reservation areas, 
sometimes for months or years. 

Exploiting the legal opportunity 
posed by the exemption of reservations 
from State law, tribes responded to their 
grim economic scene by building gam- 
ing facilities (over 150 by 1991) which 
succeeded in reducing unemployment 
rates for some reservations, especially 
those close to major urban areas. 

Although beneficial in many respects, 
the continued restructuring of the re- 
servation economies also raised new 
issues. Internally, the divisions of the tribal 
work force into bosses and workers led to 
a new process of class formation within 
Indian communities. Externally, as tribes 
and tribal enterprises grew into major 
regional employers, and Indian youths 
gained the educational experience to 
assume managerial and specialist roles in 
these enterprises, Euro-Americans began 
to work for Indians, radically restructuring 
larger patterns of interethnic relations in 
some localities. 

The public has often wanted to roman- 
ticize, emulate, and sanctify American 
Indians. Whether the American Indian 
stands as an ideal for New Age religions, 
a fetish for chic interior designs, or an icon 
for wilderness preservation, the use of this 
image making and its impact on the work 
Native Americans perform cannot be ig- 
nored whether now or in the past. Some 
of the stereotypes would seem to lock In- 
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dians into unstable, poorly paid, labor in- 
tensive jobs, as stereotypes have done to 
other ethnic people. 

Disassociating Native American work 
from the large economies in which it was 
nested served as a rationale to disenfran- 
chise them from their land and sources of 
livelihood, says Patricia C. Allers, profes- 
sor of anthropology and associate direc- 
tor of the American West Center at the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. “In 
truth, Native Americans were able to work 
their lands successfully, but the conjunc- 
tion of a variety of economic forces with 
Federal policy-making ultimately pre- 
vented them from doing so,” she says. 

The continuing focus on land and re- 
sources in the. development of Native 
American identity and political conscious- 
ness is understandable, given their legal 
status within modern nation-states, say the 
authors. But it does have serious policy 
ramifications. In the United States, many 
tribes have felt tremendous pressure to be- 
come involved in natural resource extrac- 
tion—often in contradiction to their own 
cultural interests. In the face of unsubstan- 
tiated plans for generating employment, 
the tribes have ventured into a wide vari- 
ety of development efforts, only to find 
that the jobs produced are few and that 
most require skills their members do not 
have. The track record for using trust es- 
tates to generate employment has been 
dismal. Part of the problem has been that 
tribes do not have enough legal-political 
muscle to ensure that corporate develop- 
ers honor agreements to hire and train lo- 
cal laborers. 

— Mary Ellen Ayres 
Office of Publications 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are 
estimated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 42, and 46. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the April 1996 issue of the Review. 
Seasonally adjusted establishment survey 
data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 1996 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 1996. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “‘Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
42 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2414. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 871. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted data from the 
household survey are published in Labor 
Force Statistics Derived From the Current 
Population Survey, BLS Bulletin 2307. His- 
torical seasonally adjusted data are available 
from the Bureau upon request. Historically 
comparable unadjusted and seasonally ad- 
justed data from the establishment survey are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings, United States, a BLS annual bulletin. 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the cP! reflecting 1982-84 expenditure pat- 
terns, see The Consumer Price Index: 1987 
Revision, BLS Report 736. Additional data on 
international prices appear in monthly news 
releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
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ductivity Measures for Selected Industries 
and Government Services, BLS Bulletin 
2461. 

For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review cat- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective: bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 

reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 


it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of 
compensation and wages from the Employ- 
ment Cost Index program are provided for 
all civilian nonfarm workers (excluding 
Federal and household workers) and for all 
private nonfarm workers. Measures of 
changes in consumer prices for all urban 
consumers; producer prices by stage of 
processing; overall prices by stage of pro- 
cessing; and overall export and import 
price indexes are given. Measures of pro- 
ductivity (output per hour of all persons) 
are provided for major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4—20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 


in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitutional 
population comprises all persons 16 years 
of age and older who are not inmates of penal 
or mental institutions, sanitariums, or homes 
for the aged, infirm, or needy. The civilian 
labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 


~ Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 


Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, sea- 
sonally adjusted data for the previous 5 
years usually are revised, and projected sea- 
sonal adjustment factors are calculated for 
use during the January—June period. Be- 
cause of the revised population controls in- 
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Revisions to household data 


Data relating to 1994 and subsequent 
years are not directly comparable with 
data for 1993 and earlier years because of 
the introduction of a major redesign of the 
survey questionnaire and collection meth- 
odology. (See the February 1994 issue of 
Employment and Earnings, a monthly 
publication of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics.) Moreover, data for 1990 forward in- 
corporate 1990 census-based population 
controls, adjusted for the estimated 
undercount. 

Seasonally adjusted data back to 1990 
were revised in February 1996. Additional 
information on the revisions appears in the 
March 1996 issue of Employment and 
Earnings. 


troduced into the CPs in February 1996, sea- 
sonally adjusted data back to 1990 were re- 
vised. In July, new seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors, which incorporate the experience 
through June, are produced for the July—De- 
cember period, but no revisions are made in 
the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of fhe series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


Anestablishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
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gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11—16 include production workers in 
manufacturing and mining; construction 
workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. These groups account for about four- 
fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1995 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
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May 1996 data, published in the July 1996 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and new seasonal ad- 
justment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1995 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1992 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 1996 
data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the dif- 
ferences between household and establish- 
ment data on employment appears in Gloria 
P. Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1969, 
pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by State 
Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
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for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia 
are derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates 
are revised to new population controls, 
usually with publication of January esti- 
mates, and benchmarked to annual average 
cps levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-26) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing N Bi 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
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ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
' derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). : 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Nofes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 


economy was published beginning in 1975. | 


Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
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were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quar- 
terly rates of change are presented in the 
March issue of the BLS quarterly, Compen- 
sation and Working Conditions. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Divi- 
sion of Employment Cost Trends: (202) 606— 
6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of 
employees who participate in a certain ben- 
efit, or as an average benefit provision (for 
example, the average number of paid holi- 
days provided to employees per year). Se- 
lected data from the survey are presented in 
table 25. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays 
and vacations, and personal, funeral, jury 
duty, military, parental, and sick leave; 
sickness and accident, long-term disabil- 
ity, and life insurance; medical, dental, and 
vision care plans; defined benefit and de- 
fined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and un- 
paid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are 
covered by a benefit, whether or not they 
use that benefit. If the benefit plan is 
financed wholly by employers and requires 
employees to complete a minimum length 
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of service for eligibility, the workers are 
considered participants whether or not they 
have met the requirement. If workers are 
required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use 
predetermined formulas to calculate a re- 
tirement benefit, and obligate the em- 
ployer to provide those benefits. Benefits 
are generally based on salary, years of ser- 
vice, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their salary 
to an employer-sponsored plan and defer in- 
come taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of care within 
a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that em- 
ployed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, de- 
pending on the industry (most service indus- 
tries were excluded). The survey conducted 
in 1987 covered only State and local gov- 
ernments with 5O or more employees. The 
surveys conducted in 1988 and 1989 in- 
cluded medium and large establishments 
with 100 workers or more in private indus- 
tries. All surveys conducted over the 1979— 
89 period excluded establishments in Alaska 
and Hawaii, as well as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State 
and local governments and small estab- 
lishments are conducted in even-num- 
bered years and surveys of medium and 
large establishments are conducted in 
odd-numbered years. The small establish- 
ment survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 work- 
ers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regard- 
less of the number of workers. All three 
surveys include full- and part-time work- 
ers, and workers in all 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Di- 
vision of Occupational Pay and Employee 
Benefit Levels: (202) 606-6222. 
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Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time lost 
because of stoppage. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate num- 
ber of workdays lost by workers involved in 
the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of esti- 
mated working time: Aggregate work- 
days lost as a percent of the aggregate num- 
ber of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Division of 
Developments in Labor-Management 
Relations: (202) 606-6275. 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 27-37) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 
The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 


sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
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ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner in- 
dex (CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic 
index that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. 
As new uses were developed for the CPI in 
recent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1982-84 
buying habits of about 80 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-W. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 19,000 re- 
tail establishments and 57,000 housing units 
in 85 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 15 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 28. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way: in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure ay- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI orga- — 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in ac- 
cordance with the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) and the product code exten- 
sion of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of Indus- 
trial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 606— 
7705. 


International Pricelndexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 


by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (‘“‘Resi- 

dents” is defined as in the national income 

\ accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 

' data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the 


same items being priced from period to pe- _ 


riod, it is necessary to recognize when a 
product’s specifications or terms of transac- 
tion have been modified. For this reason, the 
Bureau’s questionnaire requests detailed de- 
scriptions of the physical and functional 
characteristics of the products being priced, 
as well as information on the number of units 
bought or sold, discounts, credit terms, pack- 


aging, class of buyer or seller, and so forth. 
When there are changes in either the specifi- 
cations or terms of transaction of a product, 
the dollar value of each change is deleted 
from the total price change to obtain the 
“pure” change. Once this value is deter- 
mined, a linking procedure is employed 
which allows for the continued repricing of 
the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the 
port of exportation. An attempt is made to 
collect two prices for imports. The first is the 
import price f.0.b. at the foreign port of ex- 
portation, which is consistent with the basis 
for valuation of imports in the national ac- 
counts. The second is the import price 
c.i.f.(costs, insurance, and freight) at the U.S. 
port of importation, which also includes the 
other costs associated with bringing the prod- 
uct to the U.S. border. It does not, however, 
include duty charges. For a given product, 
only one price basis series is used in the con- 
struction of an index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 38-41) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
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and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 
Unit nonlabor costs contain all the com- 
ponents of unit nonlabor payments except 
unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, - 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights 
which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
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further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLs. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 38-41 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services 
produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for se- 
lected industries at the three- and four- 
digit levels of the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. The industry meas- 
ures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Ac- 
counts framework used for the major 
sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an index 
of aggregate hours of all employees. Output 
indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
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surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production and 
nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 42-44) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 42 and 43 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 
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Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S.-stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the population 
aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Canada, 
Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 
onward, and the Netherlands; and 14 and 
older in Italy prior to 1993. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 Cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-1993 period 
were revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 


Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodology 
was revised and the definition of unemploy- 
ment was changed to include only those who 
were actively looking for a job within the 30 
days preceding the survey and who were 
available for work. In addition, the lower age 
limit for the labor force was raised from 14 
to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, BLS ad- 
justed Italy’s published unemployment rate 
downward by excluding from the unem- 
ployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 43. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 census 
results. f 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 


ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
1992 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. By 
1994, the adjusted unemployment rate had 
risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the ad- 
justment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 44 presents comparative measures of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output 
per hour), hourly compensation costs, and 
unit labor costs for the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and nine European coun- 
tries. These measures are limited to trend 
comparisons—that is, intercountry series of 
changes over time—trather than level com- 
parisons because reliable international com- 
parisons of the levels of manufacturing out- 
put are unavailable. BLS constructs these 
comparative indexes from three basic 
aggregative measures—output, total labor 
hours, and total compensation. The hours 
and compensation measures refer to all em- 
ployed persons, including self-empoyed 
persons and unpaid family workers, in the 
United States, Canada, Japan, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden, and to all em- 
ployees (wage and salary earners) in the 
other countries. The figures for Canada are 
the official measures prepared by Statistics 
Canada. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing (gross product originating) in 
constant prices from the national accounts 
of each country. However, output for Japan 
prior to 1970 and the Netherlands from 1969 
to 1977 are indexes of industrial production. 
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The national accounts measures for the 
United Kingdom are essentially identical to 
its indexes of industrial production. While 
methods of deriving national accounts mea- 
sures differ substantially from country to 
country, the use of different procedures does 
not, in it-self, connote lack of comparabil- 
ity—rather, it reflects differences among 
countries in the availability and reliability 
of underlying data series. 

The price base years used to measure real 
output and the frequency and method of 
changing price weights differ among the coun- 
tries, and this can lead to differences in real 
output growth rates. The real manufacturing 
output data currently being used for the United 
States are 1987 fixed-price-weighted mea- 
sures; they are available only from 1977 for- 
ward. With the exception of Japan, which uses 
fixed-weighted measures for long periods, the 
foreign countries covered in BLS series link 
fixed-weighted measures covering various 
periods, although the methods used differ. The 
measures for Norway for 1987-92 are annual 
chain-linked measures based on relative prices 
of the preceding year. 

Hours refer to hours worked in all coun- 
tries. The measures are developed from sta- 
tistics of manufacturing employment and ay- 
erage hours. The series used for France (from 
1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden are of- 
ficial series published with the national ac- 
counts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked devel- 
oped by a research institute connected with 
the Ministry of Labor for use with the na- 
tional accounts employment figures. For the 
other countries, BLS constructs its own esti- 
mates of average hours. 

Compensation (labor cost) includes all 
payments in cash or kind made directly to 
employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans. For 
France and Sweden, compensation is in- 
creased to account for other significant pay- 
roll taxes, even if they are not for the direct 
benefit of workers, because such taxes are 
regarded as labor costs. For the United 
Kingdom, compensation is reduced for the 
years 1967-91 to account for employment 
susidies. However, compensation does not 
include all items of labor costs. The costs 
of recruitment, employee training, and plant 
facilities and services—such as cafeterias 
and medical clinics—are not covered be- 
cause data are not available for most coun- 
tries. The compensation measures are from 
the national accounts, except those for Bel- 
gium, which are developed by BLS using 
statistics on employment, average hours, 
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and hourly compensation. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all employed 
persons measures assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for 
wage and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total 
manufacturing as defined by the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. However, 
the measures for France and Italy (beginning 
1970), refer to mining and manufacturing less 
energy-related products; the measures for 
Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966; 
and the measures for the Netherlands exclude 
petroleum refining and include coal mining 
from 1969 to 1976. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
may be based on current indicators of manu- 
facturing output (such as industrial produc- 
tion indexes), employment, average hours, 
and hourly compensation and are considered 
preliminary until the national accounts and 
other statistics used for the long-term mea- 
sures becomes available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and lIliness Data 


(Table 45) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State cooperative 
program with an independent sample se- 
lected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private indus- 
tries in the State. The survey is stratified by 
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Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. - 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not iriclude the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable 
cases, lost workday cases, days away from 
work cases, and nonfatal cases without lost 
workdays. These data also are shown sepa- 
rately for injuries. Illness data are available 
for seven categories: Occupational skin dis- 
eases or disorders, dust diseases of the lungs, 
respiratory conditions due to toxic agents, 
poisoning (systemic effects of toxic agents), 
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disorders due to physical agents (other than 
toxic materials), disorders associated with 
repeated trauma, and all other occupational 
illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the 
number of new work-related illness cases 
which are recognized, diagnosed, and re- 
ported during the year. Some conditions, for 
example, long-term latent illnesses caused by 
exposure to carcinogens, often are difficult 
to relate to the workplace and are not ad- 
equately recognized and reported. These 
long-term latent illnesses are believed to be 
understated in the survey’s illness measure. 
In contrast; the overwhelming majority of the 
reported new illnesses are those which are 
easier to directly relate to workplace activity 
(for example., contact dermatitis and carpal 
tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS 
Office of Safety, Health and Working Con- 
ditions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in 
addition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the BLS Internet site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm. 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 


population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate... 


Employment-population ratio.. 63.1 
Unemployment rate.............. 5.4 
MOMs cence dtts ss 5.5 
16 to 24 years. 12.7 
25 years and over.. 4.1 
Women.............. 5.4 
16 to 24 years.... 11.0 
25 years and ove! 4.3 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 

SE REP eS sins Bas te vai b nas nen ces stra covet shalsurseseouessversaseveaec#veansveys 115,611 | 116,484] 116,956} 117,441 119,264 
96,388 97,222 97,663 98,103 99,830 
Goods-producing.. . 24,156 24,277 24,235 24,175 24,249 
NAPAMITERSELATIENS recess see o's cpoese yates eieomeevetnehas vvasisadvedes 18,475 18,554 18,522 18,434 18,295 
SHEIMICETNOOUCING: sce csbainivan.etvaeuneccaessstslaavancradecsvonesceadod 91,455 92,207 92,721 93,266 95,015 

Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.7 34.4 
Manufacturing... 42.1 41.7 
4.7 4.6 

Employment Cost index 
Percent change in the ECi, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... a 
Private industry WOFKELS........cccs:cscceecssecsesssecsnecntessecssessteenneenes 9 
Goods-producing*.. 9 
Service-producing’. x 8 
State and local government workers 12 


Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
— Data not available. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in ae eee and productivity 


Selected measures 


Compensation data’? 


Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 

salaries, benefits): 
Givilian MOMGAN 5 cistaccwess caxcsssvaneatets nocache cnategruniinceet A : : i K X R i ¥ 0.8 
PHIVGRG FIONN. 2208s occas ve cascteoe Das ccenuaed!tavene hateeemeeonvan ad i f é Z F - . A 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GAVIA OMAN scant eh os ns Oeeaaee ran ba cna y coeceien pads esreie i , 3 : F i 7 : : 9 
Pt wekte COI Aer en op seb uss sess ceadadvawantacduwesatuatannanerevsced K i 5 3 A ; “ ' : a 


Consumer Price Index (All Uroan Consumers): All Items 7 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods -1 
Finished consumer goods.. Fs 
Capital equipment A 5 «7 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components........... : ; d i y 5 i : : 2 

Crude) Mate al Sy25-....5-ss:hs oneeescsceessaenstedoyieecestavbapepertnastnes z ; : { 3 x , 4 ; -3 


Productivity data® 


Output per hour of all persons: 
BLSINOSS SOCTOR 3 iisince ser Peoosnncco ss cotta varsscenactiyte eegneealoeed 
Nonfarm business sector... 


Nonfinancial corporations’. 


‘ Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Four quarters ending— 


Components 


Average hourly compensation: ' 


All persons, business sector. 3.9 
All persons, nonfarm business sector. 3.7 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* 2.8 
Private nonfarm.. 2.9 
Union... 2.6 
Nonunion.. si sais 2.9 
State and local govemments... 2.5 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm‘....... 3.2 
Private nonfarm.. 3.3 
Union... 2.7 
Nonunion... 3.5 


State and local govemments.. 


, Seasonally adjusted. “Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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i. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
divilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®....:........ 
Unemployed..............24 
Unemployment rate... | 
Not in the labor force......., 
Men, 20 years and over 
Jivilian noninstitutional 
population’... 
Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate......... 
Employed............:0c00 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 
Agriculture...............044 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 
Unemployed. a 
Unemployment rate... 
Women, 20 years and over 
divilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force.. es 
Participation rate......... 
Employed... 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 
Agriculture. 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 
Unemployed... 
Unemployment rate... 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Sivilian noninstitutional 


Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”............. 
Agriculture... 

Nonagricultural 
industries................ 
Unemployed... ea 

Unemployment rate... 
White 
ivilian noninstitutional 
population’ :s 
Civilian labor force............. 
Participation rate......... 
Employed. cere dee 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 
Unemployed i 
Unemployment rate... 
Black 

Sivilian noninstitutional 
population’ bone serene oe 
Civilian labor force............. 
Participation rate. 


| 166,914 
111,950 

67.1 
106,490 


63.8 
5,459 
4.9 


23,246 
14,817 

63.7 
13,279 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”. 

Unemployed.... = 
Unemployment rata... 


57.1 
1,538 
10.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 


200,591 
133,943 

66.8 
126,708 


63.2 
7,236 
5.4 
66,647 


168,317 
113,108 

67.2 
107,808 


64.1 
5,300 
47 


Sa Sa ee 


199,921 
133,464 


200,101 
133,427 

66.7 
126,125 


57,817 
59.7 
55,075 


56.9 
842 


54,233 
2,742 
4.7 


167,669 
112,207 

66.9 
106,631 


167,757- 

112,651 
67.2 

107,192 


167,853 
112,827 

67.2 
107,398 


167,973 
112,720 

67.1 
107,364 


112,025 
66.9 
106,525 


63.6 
5,576 


14,943 
63.8 
13,413 


14,862 
63.4 
13,326 


15,019 
64.0 
13,401 


57.3 
1,530 
10.2 


56.8 
1,536 
10.3 


57.1 
1,618 
10.8 


200,278 
133,759 

66.8 
126,428 


168,098 
113,025 

67.2 
107,576 


200,459 
133,709 

66.7 
126,590 


168,222 
112,940 

67.1 
107,733 


34.0 
5,207 
46 


23,579 
15,010 

63.7 
13,478 


57.2 
1,532 
10.2 


200,641 
134,165 

66.9 
126,889 


63.2 
7,276 
5.4 
66,460 


65, o71 


73.4 
2,366 


62,705 
3,151 
46 


97,064 
58,139 

59.9 
55,315 


57.0 
847 


54,468 
2,824 
4.9 


168,345 
113,139 

67.2 
107,862 


34.1 
5,277 
4.7 


200,847 
133,898 

66.7 
126,988 


88,650 
68,044 

76.8 
65,165 


73.5 
2,347 


62,818 
2,879 
42 


168,489 
112,904 

67.0 
107,853 


64.0 
5,051 
45 


23,650 
15,297 

64.7 
13,699 


57.9 
1,598 
10.4 


201,061 
134,291 

66.8 
127,248 


63.3 
7,043 
5.2 
66,770 


88,733 
68,056 

76.7 
64,978 


73.2 
2,366 


62,612 
3,078 
45 


6,356 
1,260 
16.0 


168,639 
113,334 

67.2 
108,217 


64.2 
5,117 
4.5 


23,690 
15,184 

64.1 
13,566 


57.3 
1,618 
10.7 
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Nov. Dec. 
201,273 | 201,463 | 201,636 
134,636 | 134,831 | 135,022 
66.9 66.9 67.0 
127,617 | 127,644 | 127,855 
63.4 63.4 63.4 
7,019 7,187 7,167 
5.2 5.3 5.3 
66,637 | 66,632] 66,614 
88,840 | 88,971 | 89,040 
68,273 | 68,391 | 68,369 
76.8 76.9 76.8 
65,299 | 65,349 | 65,367 
73:5 73.4 73.4 
2,400} 2,355] 2,356 
62,899 | 62,994] 63,011 
2,974] 3,042} 3,002 
4.4 4.4 4.4 
97,290 | 97,366 | 97,457 
58,432 | 58,574 | 58,728 
60.1 60.2 60.3 
55,681 | 55,753 | 55,871 
§7.2 57.3 57.3 
800 786 772 
54,881 | 54,967] 55,099 
2,751] 2,821] 2,857 
4.7 4.8 4.9 
15,143 | 15,126] 15,139 
7,931 | 7,866} 7,925 
52.4 52.0 52.3 
6,637 | 6,542| 6,617 
43.8 43.3 43.7 
250 213 298 
6,387] 6,329] 6,319 
1,294 1,324 1,308 
16.3 16.8 16.5 
168,788 | 168,924 | 169,044 
113,625 | 113,816 | 113,991 
67.3 67.4 67.4 
108,527 | 108,570 | 108,734 
64.3 64.3 64.3 
5,098 | 5,246] 5,257 
4.5 4.6 4.6 
23,728 | 23,762] 23,794 
15,276 | 15,290] 15,306 
64.4 64.3 64.3 
13,647 | 13,673] 13,693 
57.5 §7.5 57.5 
1,629 1,617 1,613 
10.7 10.6 10.5 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 
Civilian labor force. ae 

Participation rate......... 
EMployOd. nc sicssseces 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio* 2 59.3 
Unemployed.......... ce 1,186 
Unemployment rate... 9.6 


12,989 
67.0 
11,928 


12,589 
66.3 
11,388 


12,543 
65.9 
11,320 


12,552 
65.8 
11,357 


12,624 
65.8 
11,510 


12,390 
65.6 
11,204 


12,556 
66.3 
11,375 


61.5 
1,061 
8.2 


59.5 
1,223 
9.8 


59.5 
1,195 
9.5 


60.0 
1,114 
8.8 


60.1 
1,181 
9.4 


60.0 
1,201 
9.5 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the “other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


sorctog emosones [Antu average | 1005 | 106 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 124,900 | 126,708 | 125,068 | 125,311 | 125,706 126,125 | 126,428 126,988 | 127,248 | 127,617 | 127,644 | 127 
MO ilies rosese es ssedlanteanahecscotsets 67,377 | 68,207] 67,290} 67,527 | 67,742 67,932 | 68,188 | 68,251 68,368 | 68,304] 68,647/| 68,589] 6 
IWOMMION scoscs is vaccqneaeosnclcchae 57,523 | 58,501 | 57,778) 57,784 | 57,964 58,193 | 58,240 | 58,339 H 58,620 | 58,944 | 58,970] 59,055] 5 
Married men, spouse 
PYOSONE  cccsssncsgorscenet 42,048 | 42,417] 42,082] 42,178] 42,297| 42,223] 42,127] 42,395] 42,520] 42,503] 42,588] 42,330) 42,617| 42,631] 4% 
Married women, spouse : 
PIGSON vere sets ese seactersvcetasee 32,063 | 32,406 | 932,071 | 32,117] 932,153] 32,168 | 31,983] 32,339] 32,456 | 32,634] 32,665] 32,679] 32,537] 32,509) 3: 
Women who maintain 
FOINMOGc5053:. vd niachnrdente 7,164 7,363 7,271 7,281 7,299 7,372 7,366 7,323 7,364 7,253 7,338 7,420 7,392 7,444 ; 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,944 1,933 1,863 1,814 1,834 1,813 1,829 
Self-employed workers........ 1,518 1,540 1,529 1,560 1,525 1,557 1,560 1,464 
Unpaid family workers......... 56 | 46 37 43 64 91 71 68 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 114,171 112,801 | 113,188 | 113,535 114,278 | 114,539 | 114,765 | 115,018 | 115,133 | 11! 
GOVEMMEN..........eceeeenetene 18,217 18,114 | 18,233 | 18,141 18,280 | 18,265] 18,092 | 18,132] 18,270) 1f 
Private industries................. 95,954 94,687 | 94,955 | 95,394 95,998 | 96,274] 96,673 | 96,886 | 96,863) 9% 

928 936 894 911 930 973 981 992 956 
Otheneviccren. ce. 95,025 93,751 | 94,061 | 94,483 95,068 | 95,301 | 95,692] 95,894] 95,907] 9 
Self-employed workers....... 8,971 8,927 8,948 9,041 8,984 8,896 8,811 8,967 9,023 { 
Unpaid family workers........ 122 91 114 105 128 “122 129 137 140 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOABONS . ssi. cvivn tant 4,339 3,983 ‘ 
Slack work or business 
CONGIHONS....;.....2-cn10%- 2,437 2,107 ; 
Could only find part-time 
WOK fe irtcexe Ranerteerscccuc 5 1,596 1,559 
Part time for noneconomic 
FOABONG 8s ccseusvarcecdss coke 18,184 47,957 1, 1% 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
IGABONGH oh... 5 oie Je ceiasiwide 4,109 4,182 3,815 ' 
Slack work or business 
CONIIONS...........00.eceeeed 2,136 2,310 2,001 
Could only find part-time 
WONG 05 20<s0 sees apaincen ste 1,655 1,588 1,543 
Part time for noneconomic 
PRESONG 05. cat ndtteens sac 17,039 17,555 17,313} 1 


" Excludes persons ‘with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


Annual average | 1995 
ee | Annual average | 1995 | 


: . | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June] July 


1996 


Characteristic 


Total, Gl WONKCTS, ..52::-0--2r-dencecserececeesescecens 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Men, 20 years and over...... 
Women, 20 years and over.... 


White, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years, 
Men, 16 to 19 years.... 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 
Men, 20 years and over..... 
Women, 20 years and ove' 


Black, total 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 
Men, 16 to 19 years. 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 
Men, 20 years and over. 
Women, 20 years and over.............. 


Hispanic origin, total... 


Married men, spouse presert............. 
Married women, spouse present. 
Women who maintain families... 
Full-time workers...... 

Part-time workers 


Industry 


Nonagricultural wage and salary 


Construction.. 
Manufacturing.. 


Nondurable goods... 3 
Transportation and public utilities......... 
Wholesale and retail trade.................. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..... 
DOIVICOS estat huces naar Tisvuvicisssesiprsaiescosts 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Wook of 


Less than 5 weeks. 
5 to 14 weeks. 
15 weeks and over... 
15 to 26 weeks.... 
27 WECKS ANd OVET.............cceeeed 


Mean duration, in weeks... 
Median duration, in weeks... 


5.5 5.3 5.4 
16.6 16.2 16.7 
4.7 4.6 4.6 
4.9 4.7 49 


48 46 4.7 
14.2 13.9 14.4 
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Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


2,252 
2,184 
1,062 | 1,018 
1,232 | 1,166 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Jobiloserstacne tee cee 
On temporary layoff 
Not on temporary layoff. 

Job leavers 

Reentrants. 

New entrants. 


Percent of unemployed 


Joblosers eA on eee 
On temporary layoff... 
Not on temporary layoff 

Job leavers 


Percent of civilian 
labor force 


Job losers’... 
Job leavers..... 
Reentrants...... 
New entrants 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average | 1995 


[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over... 


16 to 24 years........ i 
16 to 19 years 16.5 
16 to 17 years 19.3 
18 to 19 years.. 14.7 

20 to 24 years. 9.1 
25 years and over.. 41 
25 to 54 years.. : 4.2 

55 years and OVET.........cc } i ! i i i i f if 3. f i , k 3.3 
Men, 16 years and over. 5.1 
16 to 24 years... 12.3 
16 to 19 years... 17.4 
16 to 17 years 20.6 

18 to 19 years 15.4 

20 to 24 years 9.3 
25 years and over. 3.8 
25 to 54 years... 3.9 

55 years and over. 3.4 
Women, 16 years and over............ ! i rae A H i A i i i 8 f A 4 5.5 
16 to 24 years..... 11.4 
16 to 19 years.. 15.5 

16 to 17 years 18.1 

18 to 19 years. 14.0 

20 to 24 years 8.9 
25 years and over. 45 
25 to 54 years... 47 


55 years and over.... 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Missouri... 
Montana. 
Nebraska 


Arkansas. 


Califomia.... New Hampshire.. 


BRN RAMOO torre rene cas faxes paesssvosass atta ki NO@WUGISQY is. sc ctsesccstsarcesbvcarcesetoctedisieossted 
Connecticut... New Mexico. 
DGIRWAIO rr tee car iiccinterncsursse| 48) 5.2] — §.41)'New York... 
District of Columbia. ig North Carolina. 
BAR IOHGAU SNe r Mri ciacctrs ieee on. cosstaeccrrceceead North Dakota. 


OM Orincatatesecrcstime sero mcasseeceetss res 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon...... 
Pennsylvania. cost 
i? LL: Ree ee 


Illinois... a 
MNCS ayasceeas SARs. ae ak ce vctascaneoreea 


SOM Derbi neato casita ands sa vevecd ened 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee... 


Kentucky. 


Massachusetts.. 
Michigan..... 
Minnesota. : 
IMISSISSID DIE ccrrectercastineraccte ni teoeee cn netueataee 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


LPL ocerececbeiagsante reno neem} 1,815.9 1,827.1 1,829.6 Nena ondancur erent fetes ccs sauna 2,575.7 
264.0 265.9 264.6 359.5 


Arizona. 1,804.9 1,875.7 1,890.2 || Nebraska. 4 831.5 
Arkansas... 1,077.5 1,093.7 MOSS:9: HW INOVAGG sc. 225 25tadhascsacasbaversagicsessss 860.2 
MEGUMI Nis csceennceasnctteeccsccasenseuze 12,555.3 12,849.9 12,879.6 || New Hampshire...........cccceeeees 552.0 
1,870.4 1,894.7 1,902.4 |] New Jersey........ccccceeeeseeeeseneeeed 3,650.6 

1,563.1 1,584.7 1,583.7 || New Mexico... 716.5 

369.1 375.7 376.8 || New York... 7,953.2 

638.4 626.8 627.1 || North Carolina... 3,537.8 

6,082.1 6,236.2 6,251.3 |) North Dakota..........ccceeeeeeeeeee 311.6 

3,475.9 3,558.5 3,573.5 i 5,318.5 

530.6 524.6 522.2 ‘ 1,364.6 

482.9 504.0 502.5 || Oregon........ a 1,492.7 

5,635.7 5,721.7 5,727.5 || Pennsylvania. ra 5,289.0 

2,794.7 2,809.0 2,808.9 |] Rhode Island......... cea 444.2 

1,367.7 1,388.9 1,392.5 || South Carolina... 1,688.9 

Kansas... 1,211.1 1,238.8 1,249.7 || South Dakota. 354.1 
Kentucky... 1,652.9 1,678.4 1,681.1 |] Tennessee 2,582.1 
Louisiana. ae 1,794.9 1,803.0 1,806.7 |} Texas... Fs 8,338.9 
Maine......... pe 544.6 544.5 SS SHURA sacectecrecceste-scccseesapaceesaseas 970.4 
Maryland. cnn 2,184.1 2,191.7 2,194.4 |) Vermont... 276.5 
Massachusetts..............cccccceceseses 2,997.9 3,031.1 3,037.1 || Virginia.... 3,137.6 
ICT DEIN: prcacossscrudsns cxerieusnveacisns 4,266.0 4,355.4 4,355.5 || Washington.... 2,433.8 
Minnesota.. 2,391.5 2,437.7 2,445.9 || West Virginia. ‘ 697.0 
Mississippi... 1,073.9 1,072.1 1,074.5 |] Wisconsin.......... <i 2,605.7 


ly cetachy heer eas nimtecen aa 221.5 


P = preliminary 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 
acne | Annual average | 1995 | 


1996 
[1995 | 1996" | Dec. | van. | Feb. | mar. [ Apr | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov? | 


117,203 | 119,549 | 118,136 | 118,070 | 118,579 | 118,737 | 118,928 | 119,335 | 119,537 | 119,772 | 120,052 | 120,050 
97,892 | 100,089 | 98,789 | 98,734] 99,214] 99,343) 99,531 | 99,877 | 100,091 | 100,288 | 100,446 | 100,531 


24,206 | 24,258 | 24,160} 24,112 24,196 | 24,209} 24,262 | 24,274 24,298 | 24,257 


PRIVATE SECTOR.... 
GOODS-PRODUCING.... 


567 

Seo 52 

Oil and gas extraction. 309 
Nonmetallic minerals, 


@XCEPt TUEIS..........eeeeeeerees 108 


Construction 5,449 
General building contractors..... 1,233 
Heavy construction, except 

[oY ito Tale Peipeerrererereerer tem cect er ece 765 
Special trades contractors......... ~ 3,451 
Manufacturing rea 18,282 ‘ ; 18,241 
Production workers | 12,787 | 12,625] 12,708] 12,656} 12,671 12,619 | 12,624 12,591 
Durable goods 10,654 | 10,676] 10,667 | 10,643} 10,659) 10,623} 10,654 10,675 
Production workers............-4 7,298 7,309 7,309 7,288 7,298 7,263 7,289 7,307 
Lumber and wood products..... 764 764 763 750 756 755 761 766 
Fumiture and tixtures............... 509 501 506 503 502 500 498 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products... 538 536 534 532 536 536 534 
Primary metal industnes.......... 710 705 709 709 708 706 704 
Blast tumaces and basic 
steel products.............e 241 238 240 240 239 238 
Fabricated metal products. 1,438 1,451 1,442 1,443 1,442 1,440 
Industnal machinery and 
EQUIPMENT..........ccsceeeesseenenees 2,059 2,087 2,085 2,083 2,087 2,086 
Computer and oftice 
QQUIPMENG. scicecrcasnvacvacvare=sr 351 359 357 358 358 
Electronic and other electrical 


EQUIPMEMNM........-2..2.cerceereneeeee 1,625 1,650 1,652 1,651 1,650 
Electronic components and 


ACCOSSONECS:.....cs.scocusssvavessee 582 613 614 614 615 
Transportation equipment........ 1,785 1,765 1,759 1,726 1,763 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment... ia 968 954 957 924 958 
Aircratt and parts.... 449 454 446 445 447 
Instruments and related 
PIOQUCIG Terese et nectar ssicaraenia _ 832 832 
Miscellaneous manutacturing 
IMOUSTHOS ee ae sas sccsccceesveens 
Nondurable goods. 


Production workers.. 


Food and kindred products...... 
TODACCO PFOGUCts..........ccereeeee 


Textile mill products................4 631 
Apparel and other textile 

PRODUCES i crt acc eninesneecescl 835 
Paper and allied products........ 674 
Printing and publishing............ 1,527 
Chemicals and allied products 1,017 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products..........cc00 971 
Leather and leather products... 93 


SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 92,997 94,325 95,263 | 95,508 5 95,793 
Transportation and public 
utilities 6,165 6,270 6,329 6,333 F 6,337 
Transportation... 4 3,918 ; 4,045 4,051 


Railroad transportation... 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit.............00 
Trucking and warehousing. 
Water transportation... 
Transportation by air.... a 
Pipelines, except natural gas.. 
Transportation services.......... 
Communications and public 
utilities 
Communications... 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 


231 


BTC iso cit icscinboasccennes 
Wholesale trade............c0sseee 
Retail trade.............cssscsssceerssrseees 21,173 5 . 21,672 
Building matenals and garden 
SUDDN OG aoe ccarsensnahenssencanaseess 871 923 
General merchandise stores..... 2,678 fi if 2,745 
Department stores...............0+ 2,348 : 2,422 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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120,311 
100,803 
24,284 
566 


52 
308 


108 
5,464 
1,233 
765 
3,466 
18,254 
12,606 
10,684 

7,318 


769 
499 


usands] 
Industry se i 
May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov.” | Dec.? 
GISTONOS sy. crcncsstesaesheeocsc 3,416 3,420 3,435 3,442 3,440 3,454 3,454 3,457 
motive dealers and 
VICE StAtiONS...........seeeeeee 2,259 2,272 2,285 2,291 2,297 2,303 2,308 2,314 
w and used car dealers....... 1,027 1,030 1,034 1,037 1,039 1,041 1,042 1,045 
arel and accessory stores... 1,100 1,101 1,103 1,098 1,100 1,108 1,105 1,101 
liture and home tumishings 
= 963 972 981 989 991 998 1,006 1,017 
ng and drinking places. 7,454 7,485 7,528 7,489 7,504 7,517 7,528 7,555 
cellaneous retail 
stablishments................0264 2,672 2,680 2,685 2,695 2,703 2,722 2,731 2,746 
nce, insurance, and 
HP CSTATC.......ccecsccercesssssssccsens 6,964 6,967 6,987 6,999 7,009 7,026 7,036 7,053 
3,315 3,319 3,329 3,339 3,341 3,355 3,361 3,372 
pasitory institutions. 2,026 2,029 2,030 2,028 2,029 2,035 2,035 2,036 
/ommercial banks. Sis 1,469 1,469 1,472 1,471 1,474 1,478 1,479 1,481 
avings institutions............... 267 268 265 265 261 260 258 257 
ndepository institutions....... 507 509 514 519 522 526 530 534 
curity and commodity 
NOK GES swactdessisete ars wveneessencse sets ol 538 541 543 548 547 549 552 555 
ding and other investment 
ttices waa 244 240 242 244 243 245 244 247 
Jfance...... 2,261 2,259 2,261 2,259 2,265 2,263 2,263 2,267 
surance camers. 1,552 1,551 1,553 1,551 1,554 1,551 1,550 1,553 
surance agents, brokers, 
ind service. 709 708 708 708 711 712 713 714 
l estate. 1,388 1,389 1,397 1,401 1,403 1,409 1,412 1,414 
34,274 | 34,378 | 34,448} 34,532 | 34,607] 34,709] 34,771] 34,883 
icultural services Bee 605 615 619 619 617 621 627 620 
els and other lodging places 1,681 1,704 1,690 1,684 1,686 1,690 1,692 1,698 
sonal services... ord ase 1,174 1,174 1,179 1,182 1,184 1,185 1,189 
siness services.. 7,152 7,188 7,225 7,269 7,267 7,292 7,281 7,326 
rvices to buildings.. 903 895 893 893 891 894 885 884 
rsonnel supply services. 2,622 2,648 2,668 2,696 2,691 2,697 2,670 2,685 
1elp supply services............. 2,322 2,352 2,368 2,393 2,387 2,391 2,361 2,373 
ymputer and data 
rOCessing Services............-. 1,184 1,195 1,206 1,218 1,226 1,239 1,252 1,267 
O repair services 
VG PAMKING......ccccesceseeeeereeey 1,078 1,085 1,096 1,105 1,108 1,117 1,121 1,132 
cellaneous repair services... 364 366 365 366 367 366 371 371 
HOM PICTUPES........22:cesereeeree 525 529 532 524 §39 536 529 535 
usement and recreation 
DIVICES ata denetartherwsecotkvts ses 1,516 1,504 1,514 1,515 1,522 1,534 1,548 1,560 
ME) SOIVIGES esc cexsencscastirsnsess: 9,555 9,565 9,576 9,591 9,621 9,642 9,661 9,677 
tices and clinics ot medical 
HOGIONG oops -desnenssbneseb hcivever en ay> 1,668 1,674 1,677 1,681 1,686 1,689 1,692 1,699 
irsing and personal care 
acilities.... 1,740 1,744 1,747 1,749 1,751 1,754 1,757 1,761 
3,851 3,847 3,849 3,849 3,863 3,869 3,875 3,882 
658 658 656 658 661 663 664 662 
929 929 933 935 934 937 941 943 
Jcational services. 1,987 2,001 2,017 2,014 2,005 2,015 2,025 2,026 
ial services... 2,395 2,395 2,390 2,392 2,410 2,416 2,420 2,421 
nild day care services. 571 570 568 577 575 580 579 579 
ssidential care. as 663 665 669 672 672 673 675 675 
seums and botanical and 
OOIOGICAl GAFENS............+00+ 85 85 85 85 85 85 86 87 
mbership organizations........ 2,147 2,148 2,146 2,154 2,150 2,151 2,153 2,155 
jineering and management 
oye Here cree ot eee ee eee 2,885 2,897 2,893 2,906 2,921 2,930 2,938 2,950 
gineering and architectural 
POTVICCS 2 oiiin ion: seas asneubecp ncnaa 838 848 844 848 853 854 859 861 
anagement and public 
POLE OND aenrspsartatenstan-sssauasene. 897 900 903 907 917 922 931 937 
19,458 | 19,446] 19,484] 19,606] 19,519] 19,508} 19,485} 19,516 
2,776 2,756 2,752 2,739 2,739 2,731 2,732 2,720 
1,918 1,906 1,897 1,888 1,883 1,878 1,872 1,864 
4,655 4,654 4,659 4,674 4,658 4,640 4,638 4,648 
1,963 1,968 1,981 1,984 1,975 1,960 1,958 1,967 
2,692 2,686 2,678 2,690 2,683 2,680 2,680 2,681 
12,027 12,036 12,073 12,193 12,122 12,137 12,115 12,148 
6,690 6,719 6,768 6,862 6,787 6,794 6,796 6,801 
Pee ANAT 5,337 5,317 5,305 5,331 5,335 5,343 5,319 5,347 
ludes other industries not shown separately. 
reliminary. 
=: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


1965 | 196" | Dee. 
4 34.3 


34. 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............ssccerererenne 
IAINING 650.0. cucscscrssesasescsassnessvrusesenssannseen 


MANUFACTURING 
Overtime hours. 


Durable QOOdS................ccereeessesseressees 
Overtime hours. 


Lumber and wood products. 
Fumiture and fixtures... 
Stone, clay, and glass products. rr 
Primary metal industries................00 

Blast fumaces and basic steel 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment. 
Transportation equipment... 

Motor vehicles and equipment........... 
Instruments and related products........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............... 


Nondurable gOods.............sscssssescerseessees 
Overtime NOUTS..........ceeeeee 
Food and kindred products. 
Textile mill products........ 
Apparel and other textile products........ 
Paper and allied products................0+ 


Printing and publishing.............. 
Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products...........ccceeeeeeeees 
Leather and leather products............... 


SERVICE-PRODUCING.............::00eeser00 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG..............:0ceseseennened 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


Industry 


Manufacturing.. 
Excluding overtime.............ccceseeee 


Se@rvice-Producing.........ssscssesseerereee 


Transportation and public utilities....... 
Wholesale trade.. 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. 
SB IVIC GE sca ceteteentssyarsessctsevcamseneeeencnl 


— Data not available. 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


$ 11.44 | $ 11.82 


Lumber and wood products... 
Fumiture and fixtures.........:0:.ccsccsesee4 
Stone, clay, and glass products......... 
Primary metal industries..................... 

Blast fumaces and basic steel 


Fabricated metal products.. 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 
Transportation equipment... 5 
Motor vehicles and equipment......... 
Instruments and related products....... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 


Nondurable goods............::sesssssessees 
Food and kindred products. 
Tobacco products........ 
Textile mill products..... ca 
Apparel and other textile products...... 
Paper and allied products................... 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products. ; 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

PlasticS PrOGUCts.............-cececeseeeseseeey 
Leather and leather products.............. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. ...........scscsssessereeers 


WHOLESALE TRADE. 
RETAIL TRADE.......... fesse a paaresedencndarsers 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE...............c000ee0e4 


SERVICES 


? = preliminary. 
NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Sept. | Oct. | Nov.? 
$11.96 | $11.96 | $12.00 
15.72 | 15.54] 15.66 
15.73 | 15.73] 15.59 
12.90] 12.84] 12.92 
13.51 | 13.42] 13.49 
10.56 | 10.56] 10.57 
10.27] 10.28) 10.28 
12.99] 12.91] 12.93 
15.19} 15.10] 15.20 
18.15 | 17.99] 18.12 
12.64| 12.52] 12.60 
13.77 | 13.71 | 13.81 
12.34] 12.32] 12.34 
17.50 | 17.30] 17.37 
18.12] 17.81] 17.92 
13.31} 13.26 | 13.31 
10.49 | 10.48] 10.54 
12.02] 12.01} 12.11 
11.21] 11.18] 11.40 
18.65 | 17.99] 18.91 
9.77| 9.72] 9.76 
799| 8.02] 8.01 
14.74] 14.75] 14.85 
12.82] 12.80] 12.81 
16.29 | 16.32] 16.40 
19.33 | 19.32] 19.53 
11.30] 11.27] 11.32 
8.70| 872] 8.73 
14.63] 14.54] 14.61 
13.00} 12.91] 13.04 
8.06] 811] 813 
, 12.90] 12.88] 12.97 
11.91| 11.94] 12.03 


Dec.? 
$12.07 
15.86 
15.64 
13.09 


13.66 
10.65 
10.42 
12.93 
15.21 


18.13 
12.77 


14.02 


12.53 
17.60 
18.18 
13.39 
10.59 


12.26 
11.53 
18.84 
9.91 
8.14 
15.03 


12.94 
16.44 
20.42 
11.47 

8.86 
14.61 


13.17 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


[Annual average | 1605 | 
Industry 
| 1995 | 1996” | Dec. | 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars.........cccscceseeaes $391.11 $399.80 
Seasonally adjusted............... 392.76 402.96 
Constant (1982) dollars............ 249.75 253.36 
MAINING,....:0cs0csscscssceneseccedeacenvans 684.59 697.95 
CONSTRUCTION.........:csereseesesrees §59.31 576.45 

MANUFACTURING 


(| Current dollars 503.87 517.90 


Constant (1982) dollars... re 321.76 328.20 
bi 
Durable QOOdS..........:::sseseseesses 539.06 548.10 
Lumber and wood products...... 396.81 415.72 
AM Fumiture and fixtures............ 358.00 390.00 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PRODUCING soe givaccrnccsveputunacansines 515.34 537.59 


Primary metal industries.... 
Blast furnaces and basic 


644.49 645.61 


Steel PrOducts.........esececececeees 782.34 780.12 
Fabricated metal products........ 505.12 514.53 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENT..........:.eceeeeeseesees 568.93 578.49 
wil | Electronic and other electrical 
i equipmert..... ee 482.78 493.07 
mw Transportation equipment......... 715.72 705.99 
Motor vehicles and 
my equipment 758.63 723.75 
mill | Instruments and related 
producte set eer tien ests eee : 543.44 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... \ 407.95 
Nondurable goods............s00+ i 476.75 
Food and kindred products....... i 449.96 
Tobacco products ot 772.23 
Textile mill products... 388.69 
Hi Apparel and other textile 
PRODUCES recs sectapenttacestuch assert esee H 290.45 
Paper and allied products......... : 618.46 
Printing and publishing............. : 478.26 
Chemicals and allied products. H 690.89 
gi! | Petroleum and coal products... y 825.60 
4 Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products...........c:c0 ; 460.08 
Leather and leather products.... F 318.94 
, TRANSPORTATION AND : 
‘ PUBLIC UTILITIEG............sceseseees f 570.38 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............000004 N 482.73 
RETAIL TRADE............c0ccerersesenes i 225.15 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..........:0:20000 K 454.82 
SERVICES. i 377.38 


— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data* for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year 


Over 1-month span: 


Over 12-month span: 
1994... 
1995. 
1996... 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 


| dan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See “Notes on 


plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 


Civilian noninstitutional population... 
Civilian labor force... 


Employed......c...:.:tescersis. 


Employment-population ratio... 
AQPICUIRUIG.......:ccc:sscceoeereesees 
Nonagricultural industries..... 


UNOMpPlOYed 55257... sceeesscceeeees 


Unemployment rate.... 
Not in the labor force 


sheet 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 
ae 3,169 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 
coat: 111,800 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 


194,838 196,814 198,584 
129,200 131,056 132,304 
66.3 66.6 66.6 


184,613 
121,669 
65.9 


186,393 
123,869 
66.5 


189,164 
125,840 
66.5 


190,925 
126,346 
66.2 


192,805 
128,105 
66.4 


120,259 123,060 124,900 


114,968 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 


6,701 
5.5 |. 
62,944 


6,528 
5.3 
62,523 


7,047 
5.6 
63,324 


8,628 
6.8 
64,578 


9,613 
7.5 
64,700 


8,940 7,996 7,404 
6.9 6.1 5.6 
65,638 65,758 66,280 
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200,591 
133,943 
66.8 


126,708 
63.2 
3,443 
123,264 


7,236 
5.4 
66,647 


63 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 
[19s | 1000 | 1900 | 1901 | one | to0e | 1900 | 1095 


Industry 


Total employment 105,210 107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,203 119,549 
Private sector...... 87,824 90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,892 100,089 
Goods-producing. 25,125 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,206 24,258 
ini 713 692 709 689 635 610 601 580 570 
eesttacaesseencares 5,098 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,158 5,405 
ManUfActuringyss.tacceccetcccoarrscccssczascesss 19,314 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,468 18,282 
S@rvice-Producing.........scceceseeseneereee 80,086 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,997 95,291 
Transportation and public utilities....... 5,514 5,625 5,793 5,762 §,721 5,829 5,993 6,165 6,318 
Wholesale trade... 6,030 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997, 5,981 6,162 6,412 6,587 
Retail trade. 19,023 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,173 21,591 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,630 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,830 6,977 
SQIVIGGS zaksvspeca-v-onsuinssercopes cars tieer ness 25,504 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,107 34,360 
Govemment.. 17,386 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,310 19,459 
Federal... 2,971 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 
4,076 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,642 4,645 


10,339 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,847 12,058 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 


[sees | 1000 | 1000 | voor | 1002 | voH0 | oe | 1005 | 


Private sector: 


Average weekly hours 34.4 
Average hourly eamings (in dollars)... 11.82 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars)...........cccc 406.61 
Mining: 

Average. weekly hours 45.3 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars).. 15.60 

Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 706.68 
Construction: 

Average weekly NOUPS............cccsscesessceeserseesaeeseeed 38.9 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars) 15.43 

Average weekly earings (in dollars).... 600.23 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly hours..... 41.6 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars). 12.78 

Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 531.65 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly hours 39.7 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars).. 14.52 

Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 576.44 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurs...........c:ccseeee 38.3 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars). 12.84 

Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 491.77 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly hours 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) a 7.98 

Average weekly eamings (in dollars)...........c 229.82 
Finance, Insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly hours 35.9 

Average hourly eamings (in dollars). 12.80 

Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 459.52 
Services: 

Average weekly NOUSS...........ccsccseneeesseeseesesseeceeed 32.4 


Average hourly eamings (in dollars), 
Average weekly eamings (in dollars)... 
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1. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
June 1989 = 100] 


3 
months 


SVEN WOFKOFS®......o.os.cccccccscccesscssssesscecsssssseescsssvseeesssvecsees 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers...... 
Professional specialty and technical... 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 
Administrative support, including clerical 
Blue-collar workers... 
Service occupations.. 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 
Manufacturing... 


Hospitals... 
Educational services. 
Public administration”. 
Nonmanufacturing 


2D DM DMNMOOND 


Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 
Excluding sales occupations... 
Professional specialty and technical occupations. 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 
SAS OCEANS. isa 55 win isan nnpep ster dnet en ensnonincietypetverv 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical. . 
BIG-COMAR WOT ONS ssssrs ccs. foeasssscnszeccsearsstcerusesbeaseivscneesseess 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors. 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 


Service OCCUPAtIONS.............escseseeeeseetetesertetseenseesteeneeees 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* Seton? 


Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing. 
Excluding sales occupations. Ruse 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. ...........ccccceeecetsesenseeeeeteeeteeeee 
Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations... 
Construction...... 
Manufacturing... 
White-collar occupations. 


aN 


Excluding sales occupations. 
Blue-collar occupations 
Service occupations... 


oh 


SOrViCE-PrOGUCING...........-essecressecessesneeneeneens 
Excluding sales occupations. 
White-collar occupations...... 
Excluding sales occupations 
Blue-collar occupations..... 
Service occupations...... 
Transportation and public utilities. 
Transportation.... 
Public utilities.. 
Communications.. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 
Excluding sales occupations 


= 


ab =k 


= 


nos ; 
P= 4OMBDONWORNDWODON ON! MNOOND! DOODD 


Generai merchandise stores... 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


3 12 
Series months | months 
ended 


Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 


Excluding sales occupations aed 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencie: 4 44 
Insurance... 9 3.5 
Services... 8 2.9 
Business services 8 3.6 
Health services. 5 2.2 
Hospitals..... 5 24 
Educational services 2.0 3.2 
Colleges and universities... 1.8 3.0 
NOMMANUTACTUMING!.<:cc.c.ntavcvacdedenonstsannsnnesussanechcssecncevadere a 29 
White-collar workers 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 1.0 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations eas 4 1.8 
SOrnvice OCCUPANONS oj cscinssseanniiesanierranmacinrndad 8 2.3 
State and local government WOFKELS..........sssesssecereresereeeaeees 3 2.5 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrK@MS............sccscssrsseteessesersecstensceeneceseeeney 2.5 
Professional specialty and technical 2.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. : 2.2 
Administrative support, including Clerical..............:00+ 2.6 

| Blue-Collar WOON aoa ssc nash cocsnnsasraeandacbuvdansaseaaeionensisnoundanae 2.4 

Workers, by industry division: , 

SOMMCOB ster ccscsstevne cerns cteusrncctvsnecstacnpepeanbedred essence ttevaed R ! ‘ : E i : F re 3 2.5 
2.3 

2.3 

Hospitals......... 2.4 
Educational servi 2.6 
2.5 

Elementary and secondary. 2.2 


Colleges and universities. 


" Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index > Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

consists of wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


3 12 
Series months | months 
ended ended 
Sept. 1996 
1 ne 
Civilian workers .... 0.9 3.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 1.0 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical.. 11 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.................. 1.6 4.2 
Administrative support, including clerical.. ; 1.0 3.3 

US-CONAT WOMENS ....0500ccccicsssussecssseercvesosousvsnssdesncsrausscscnres K) 2.8 

SDRTIGE OCEMISGNONS casscesssnaserevscecvvavansvesenscsccnntesrigaasararsescsel 1.0 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

REO AIO ING i oy52 casa care vsavoscssnibtcnenPanvossucsesstexsececutsscasts 8 3.3 
Manufacturing.. 9 3.4 

Service-producing.. 4 9 3.2 
RSQIWIGOG shh noses n./—cokwnnstese Wty tuoi'tesvi tech vonson tetsvorsoussounshescss V1 3.2 

Health services.. 6 2.6 
Hospitals.......... 6 2.5 
Educational services... 1.9 3.0 
Public administration’. 1.0 2.8 
Nonmanufacturing 9 S2) 
Private industry WOrkers.................cccccccccceseseseeeeeeeeee a 3.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS......... cc ceesseeseseenseseeeeeees 9) 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 8 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. a 11 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations......... 6 3.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 17 4.5 
ROHS OCDHD AMONG sno sasccncs aanachvevaterixaniadsnint aspveen-evenent -4 2.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.. 9 3.4 
BU O-CON AL WOTKONS 5 servtiyceioniccssescnpeseitrsnsdnyobsisnttevnecentiad o 2.9 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 4 2.6 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... ; ath 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 8 a4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 6 3.5 
SSBIVICBOCCUPSHONS:.-...c0+-cessvosccconrasdsersvertbivessverocesasisune 9 reg 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations” Macentesecsainl 6 3.1 

Workers, by industry division: 

CCOS eAMTOCANCHING Nats wcsvceh cin cvccwac hc snes scvevcssisxsebi at vvsesssoeavansae 8 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations......... 1.0 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 1.1 3.7 
Blue-collar occupations... 6 3.1 
Service occupations.. - - 
Construction... on 3.1 
Manufacturing. ...........:cceee 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations.. 14 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations 11 3.6 
Blue-collar occupations... ot 3.4 
Service occupations.. - = 
9 3.3 
9 3.5 
Service-producing ti 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 9 3.4 
White-collar occupations. 8 3:7 
Excluding sales occupations. 1.1 3.8 
Blue-collar occupations 2 ae) 
Service occupations 1.0 ply, 
Transportation and public utilities. 7 2.4 
Transportation ‘5 2.3 
Public utilities 1.0 2.6 
Communications..... 1.3 2.3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 6 2.6 
Wholesale and retail trade............... 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations 1.3 3.8 
Wholesale trade...............0. A 3.7 
Excluding sales occupation: 1.0 4.2 
Retail trade..... 11 3.2 
Food stores 1.6 3.8 
General merc’ ise stores... 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


12 
months 


Series 


Finance, insurance, and real estate...........scccccsecererees 


Excluding sales occupations.......... ty : M é R : i i : i : 4.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies] 5.3 
Insurance..... oa : E k ; ; i i i 4 3.6 

Services..... 3.5 
Business services 4.0 
Health services... 2.6 

Hospitals.......... 24 
Educational services. K 3.7 
Colleges and universitieS.............ccccseseeecsessesesteseseeel ; : A : I ; ! : ;. i 3.4 

Nonmanufacturing 3.3 
White-collar workers..... 3.7 

Excluding sales occupations 3.9 
Blue-collar occupations... 2.5 
Service occupations 2.7 

State and local government WOFKELS...........sssesseeereeses 2.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical. 2.9 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical. Be 2.7 

Blue-Collar Workers sez. sstessscceterecscoastecrenst acces cyeaceassaceeaavaate ‘A ' 3 i 4 if H : b : 2.5 

Workers, by industry division: 
Services. 28 

Services excluding schools 2.5 
Health services. 2.5 

Hospitals......... 2.6 
Educational services... 2.8 

Schools 2.8 

Elementary and secondary 2.6 


Colleges and universities 
Public administration®.....c.c..ccscssscssseccsssecssseesssevseseesensseeeen 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) 3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
and State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Eamings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 


Series 


Private industry workers. 


Workers, by occupational group: 


White-collar workers 21 
Blue-collar workers 1.6 
Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 1.9 
Service-producing.. 1.8 
Manufacturing... 2.4 


Nonmanufacturing......... 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 1996 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
127.7; 128:5| 129:7| 130.1 0.3 2.6 
Goods-producing. 127.5), 127-9] 129.0)" 129:2 2 2.0 
Service-producing... 127.9 129.0 130.3 131.0 5 3.3 
Manufacturing. 128.1 128.8; 129.8) 129.8 0 C35 
Nonmanufacturing.. 127.1 128.0) 129.2) 129.9 5} 2.9 
Nonunion. 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 8 2.9 
Goods-producing. 127.2] 128.3] 129.4) 130.4 8 3.2 
Service-producing 126.0) 127.3] 128.3) 129.2 nA 2.9 
Manufacturing 128.3] 129.3] 130.5) 131.7 9 8:5 
NOMMANUPACIUIING. .-.0--0cecencetencesnneseecneeeseeeecerrecsteereneeseoesned 125.7| 127.0) 128.0) 128.9 ny 2.9 
Workers, by region’ 
127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6 ah 2.5 
125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 8 2.9 
128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 AS} 2.8 
125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 8 3.6 
126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 om 3.0 
126.5) 127.2} 128.0) 128.7 5 21 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8 ‘5 2.7 
Goods-producing. 120.6} 121.3] 122.5) 123.2 6 2.5 
Service-producing.. 124.2| 124.8] 126.2) 126.8 ‘6 2.9 
Manufacturing... 122.0] 122.9] 123.9) 124.5 5 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 122.3} 122.8) 1243] 124.9 25) PAT f 
MSEC EMEA INN CONN east oe oes Puc ten fee ¥uascct saepeeodspracduensot-vvavey txtxsnedseeiacend 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 8 3.5 
Goods-producing 123.8; 124.9) 126.1} 127.3 1.0 3.6 
Service-producing.. 123.0} 124.6] 125.7) 126.6 Bs 3.4 
Manufacturing 125.2] 126.3] 127.5) 1288 1.0 3.6 
NOMMARUPACHUNING.. 0... -sncsn.ecsagnsseecesoonscsnsnotecceoseersccesenneescerns 122.6) 124.2) 125.2) 126.1 ee 3.4 
Workers, by region’ 
123.6) 124.9] 126.0} 127.0 8 3.2 
122.4 124.1 125.1 126.0 a, 3.4 
123.6] 125.1 126.2] 126.9 6 3.2 
122.7} 123.3] 124.8] 125.8 8 3.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
IMGtFOPOMIAN APCAS:...c.csecvecenscccesastersrscccosnsasseccvseresscsetssecoveseesy 119.1) 119.7 123.2] 124.6] 125.8; 126.7 oi 3.5 
ING AMO RG scar se csstcc acco anes se seuchaensvactcusensdsbsvscusoreedeaipiencseseed 118.6} 119.0 122.4] 123.4] 124.2} 125.0 6 2.4 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, 1980-91 


Small 
private 
establish- 


State and local 
governments® 


Item Medium and large private establishments’ 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 


Paidiftinenith@tnenmetcnsa ers eet: ex eteceett /actecninnteanensan 11 
Average minutes per day. 36 
Paid rest time................+ 56 
Average minutes per day eee 29 
Paid fiineral Weaver tie -c . on tes aanrenuacroneomentcyannce? 63 
Average days per occurrence se . 3.7 
PAID WONDAVG., cserecca kesh acne seree nner et cemaakee 74 
Average Gays Per Yeal..........:scecceeeeesseeeeeeeeeesne eee t i h L i i f M10. 4 } 13.6 
Paid personal leave...... 39 
Average days per year. 2.9 
Paid vacations.......... fr 67 
Paid'sick leavecs...c 0) tenemos eyes aseieeees 95 
Unpaid matemity leave...............:ccsccessesesersereeees 51 
Unpaidisickileavers.-citotueacet-crvaess-ccinec tweet: 33 


Insurance plans 


Participants in medical care plans..................000s0008 H 93 
Participants with coverage for: 
Home health care 82 
Extended care facilities oe 79 
Mental health care......... oe 99 
Alcohol abuse treatment. as 99 
Drug abuse treatment.............:ccsecsseeeceeeessereeeeens 98 


Participants with employee contribution 
required for: 

SOM COVGIROG Ne asraysceacaret taney eictean che oneececaanats cesses 38 
Average monthly contribution.............0.:cececseeeees : Ff is i $25.53 


Family coverage 65 
Average monthly contribution? $ 117.59 
Participants in life insurance plans...............cccceeeee 88 
Participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSURANCE ce, Seeern sree ees eee Coase ec 67 
Survivor income benefits.............:scssccseescessseeeener 1 
Retiree protection available... 45 


Participants in long-term disability 
INSHTANCE IANS ancannecscanneeuatrietaxeesaes xtantaauaness: : 27 
Participants in sickness and accident 


INSUPANCE DIGS 58 2-< 2c hetee pr cee-colet een csan ces onacesesexeperipe 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans” 90 
Participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.... 89 
Early retirement available 88 
Ad hoc pension increases in last 5 years............... FA 16 
Terminal eamings formula ve 100 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security................ 8 
Participants in defined contribution plans.................. 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AMTANGEMENS........-sercerrersseerenee 45 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans...........ccccccscssecssesceseees ie 5 


Reimbursement accounts............::.cccssecenseeeeeeeeees 


' From 1979 to 1986, data were collected in private sector establishments with a minimum age, excluding the employee. Beginning in 1984, the data refer to the average monthly 


employment varying from 50 to 250 employees, depending upon industry. In addition, employee contribution for family coverage, which includes the employee. 
coverage in service industries was limited. Beginning in 1988, data were collected in all 
private sector establishments employing 100 workers or more in all industries. 


? Includes private sector establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 


$ In 1987, coverage excluded local govemments employing fewer than 50 workers. In 
1990, coverage included all State and local govermments. 


* Data exclude college teachers. 
° Data for 1983 refer to the average monthly employee contribution for dependent cover- NOTE: Dash indicates data were not collected in this year. 


® Prior to 1985, data on participation in defined benefit pension plans included a small 
percentage of workers participating in money purchase pension plans. Beginning in 1985, 
these workers were classified as participating in defined contribution plans. 

7 Includes employees who participated in Payroll-based Employee Stock Ownership 
Plans. Beginning in 1987, these plans were no longer available. 
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26. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period 
In effect during period.... 


Workers involved: 


Beginning in period (in thousands). 
In effect during period (in thousands)... 


Days idle: 


Number (in thousands)............cccsceeeeeseesereeeeene 


Percent of estimated working time’ 


Annual totals 


45 


45 


322.2 
322.2 


3,981.0 
02 


138.1 
147.8 


1,350.3 


4 Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation 
of the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in * ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness,” Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


27. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


All items 
All items (1967 = 100)... 


Food and beverages.... 


Food at home.. 
Cereals and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, tish, and eggs. 
Dairy products............... 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other toods at home.. 

Sugar and sweets. 
Fats and oils............ 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 
Other prepared toods.. 

Food away trom home. 

Alcoholic beverages 


Housing. 
Sheiter.. 
Renters’ costs (12/82 = 100)... 
Rent, residential....... 
Other renters’ costs..... 
Homeowners’ costs, (12/82 = 100)... 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/82 = 100) 
Household insurance......... 
Maintenance and repairs..... 
Maintenance and repair services... 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 
Fuel and other utilities... 


Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas.... 
Gas (piped) and electricity..... 
Other utilities and public services 
Household tumishings and operations. 
Housetumishings............... 
Housekeeping supplies.. 
Housekeeping services 
Apparel and upkeep. 
Apparel commodities... 
Men's and boys’ apparel 
Women's and girls’ apparel. 
Intants' and toddlers’ apparel.. 
Footwear... 
Other appai 
Apparel services 
Transportation. 
Private transportation 
New vehicles... 
New cars. 
Used cars. 
Motor tuel.. 
Gasoline..... 
Maintenance and repair. 
Other private transportation... 
Other private transportation commodities. 
Other private transportation services.... 
Public transportation... 


Protessional services... 
Hospital and related services. 


Entertainment services... 
Other goods and services.. 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances.... 
Personal care services 
Personal and educational expenses 
School books and supplies........... = 
Personal and educational services................. 
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7. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Food and beverages... 
Commodities less tood and beverages. 
Nondurables less tood and beverages.. 


Rent of shelter (12/82 = 100).. 
Household services less rent ot 
shelter (12/82 = 100)... 
Transporatation services.. 
Medical care services 
Other services.. 
Special indexes: 
All items less tood 
| Ail items less shelter.. 
All items less homeowners’ costs 
(12/82 = 100)..... 
All items less medical care.. 
Commodities less tood.. 
Nondurables less tood..... 
Nondurables less tood and apparel.. 
INOMGUFADIOS.. «.6i Ase cccnstesescrsaseeesest 
Services less rent ot shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Services less medical care.. 
RIWONY cicsssre inhasras haus 
All items less energy.. 
All items less tood and energy.. 
Commodities less tood and energy.. 
Energy commodities.. ae 
Services less energy... 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1982-84 = $1.00. 
1967 = $1.00....... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


All items... 


Food at home. 
Cereals and bakery products... 
Meats, poultry, tish, and eggs.. 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables..... 
Other toods at home. 


Nonalcoholic beverages.. 
Other prepared toods 
Food away trom home... 
Alcoholic beverages 


Housing... 
Shelter.. 
Renters’ costs (12/84 = 100).... 
Rent, residential 
Other renters’ costs... 
Homeowners’ costs (12/84 = 100).. 
Owners’ equivalent rent (12/84 = 100)... 
Household insurance (12/84 = 100). 
Maintenance and repairs............. 
Maintenance and repair services.. 
Maintenance and repair commodities. 
Fuel and other utilities... 
Fuels... 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas. 
Gas (piped) and electricity...... 
Other utilities and public services. 
Household tumishings and operations.. 
Housetumishings............- 
Housekeeping supplies... ta 
HOUSEKEEPING SEFVICES............0.ccseseeeeeseneeey 
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27. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


as 
ie [i [|i [ [iw [oa Dec 


Apparel and upkeep...... 129 
Apparel commodities. 125 
Men's and boys' apparel. 127 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 121 
Intants' and toddlers’ apparel. 128 
FOOtWOAM enc dsscrecstostussdcottees 127 
Other apparel commodities...... 139 
Apparel services. a 160 
Hit Transportation........ 144 
Private transportation. 142 
New vehicles.... 146 
New cars.. 142 
Used cars...... 156 
ii Motor tuel 108 
ait Gasoline...... 108 
Maintenance and repair.. 161 
Other private transportation.. oa 171 
Other private transportation commodities..... 104 
Other private transportation services............ 188 
| Public transportatiOn......cecssseccescssseesseecsseeceeeenses 186 
Medical care 230 
Medical care commodities. 209 
Medical care services 234 
ply Protessional services.. 212 
, Hospital and related services... 270 
psi Entertainment. 158 
Entertainment commodities. 142 
“in| Entertainment services 180 
il Other goods and services.... 215 
Tobacco products... H 233 
Pe@rsonal CALC.........-seeeeeseee 7 : : : , f i Ht } K A \ i i : 150 
a Toilet goods and personal care appliances... 143 
(i Personal care services 159 
\! Personal and educational expenses 248 
4 School books and supplies 232 
Personal and educational services. 249 
" All items... He ! : Y : ; f : ; 155 
i Commodities... : . ; ; f : E B k f I 4 u 141 
P Food and beverages..... ; : R Bt ; : f ; ‘ : ; 4 é p 156 
Commodities less tood and beverages... 132 
Nondurables less tood and beverages..... 133 
4 Apparel commodities 125 
’ Nondurables less tood, beverages, 
- and apparel............+. a ! ; : : i : ; 3 i : ; ; } 140 
Durables.... bee 
Services......... Be} i S : : } i y } 2 ; x 8 4 173 
Hl Rent ot shelter (12/84 = 100)..........cccseseesseeee F f i F i i » . 4 ; i : 2 161 
¥y Household services less rent ot 
‘a } shelter (12/84 = 100) 131 
Transporatation services. 181 
Medical care services.. 234 
Other services.... 201 
il Special indexes: 
All items less tood....... 158 
All items less shelter... 152 
All items less homeowners’ 
costs (12/84 = 100) 146 
Ail items less medical care. 152 
Commodities less tood.. 133 
Nondurabies less tood...... 138 
Nondurables less tood and apparel. 141 
NOMGUIADIOS ioe. ..ncco saves cecssensncensessuss 14§ 
Services less rent ot shelter (12/84 = 100) 16§ 
Services less medical care... 168 
EQS cropencenentxcgnttiaans 112 
All items less energy... 162 
All items less tood and energy 163 
Commodities less tood and energy. 141 
Energy commodities... 10¢ 
Services less energy... 179 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
NBA 84 ae S100 soo occ ccsvsczectaneosccrugvesinvecescexxacvas 6 
AQBT, SB TOO iat nn oe eee eee) 2 
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28. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 


MS CHY BVOIEGG oo once Scarce cccctstivevenenne stars 
Region and area size* 


Northeast urban M 163.0} 163.2 
Size A—Wore than 1,200,000. M 162.6} 162.6 
Size B—500,000 to 1,200,000............ M 160.7] 162.0 
Size C—50,000 to 500,000.. M 166.0] 166.3 

North Central urban M 151.7| 151.9 
M 151:3)> 151.5 

M 150.8] 150.7 

Size C—50,000 to 360,000... M 154.5} 155.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50 by Sis M 150.1} 150.3 

” M 153.7] 153.7 

Size A—Wore than 1,200,000. M 152.0) 152.3 
Size B—450,000 to 1,200,000 M 154.5) 154.5 
Size C—50,000 to 450,000........ M 154.7} 154.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50 200). M 155.1) 155.0 
West UNDAN.... ..:2..-ccincieiesnsescesasiees re M 155.9} 155.4 
Size A—Wore than 1,250,000. M 154.3) 153.8 
Size C—50,000 to 330,000................ M 160.8] 160.7 

Size classes: 

M 142.0] 141.9 
M 156.0] 156.2 
M 157.7} 157.9 
M 155.1] 154.9 


Selected local areas 


Chicago, IL—-Northwestem IN............::cccssseeeee 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA.......... 
New York, NY-Northeastem NJ.......... 

Philadelphia, PA-NJ................ F 
San Francisco—Oakland, CA...............ssccceeneee 


RAIONG PN aticaspasckonpeaitsnupsces-sscuiearanansdesd 
Boston, MA.... 
Cleveland, OH 


' Area definitions are those established by the Office of Management and Budget in 5 Regions are defined as the four Census régions. 

1983, except for Boston—Lawrence-Salem, MA-NH, Area (excludes Monroe County); - Data not available. 

and Milwaukee, WI, Area (includes only the Milwaukee MSA). Definitions do not NOTE: Local area CP! indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. 

include revisions made since 1983. Excludes farms and the military. Because each local index is a small subset of the national index, it has a smaller 
® Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and other 

goods and services priced as indicated: measurement error than the national index. As a result, local area indexes show 
M—E€very month. greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are quite 
4—January, March, May, July, September, and November. similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
2—February, Apriul, June, August, October, and December. adopting the national average CPI for use in escalator clauses. 
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29. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


ress | 1080 | 1900 | voor | 1002 | 1000 | 1000 | 1006 | 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Consumer Price Index for All Uroan Consumers: 
All items: 


Percent change.... 
Food and beverages: 


PERCOMt CHANGE 23. cisetensasdecrnnxarosesarsor acnsosevnenaisplner 
Housing: 


PONCENL CHANGE: scinessisnecthcon-cssocvedov sus aattne-acabeee 
Apparel and upkeep: 


Percent CHANGE. .......scsccesceecsesecsetenseserseneneenseress 
Transportation: 


POPCOM CHANGE 25.5 cciaresns secancesbanswwscigeeoeindeuscaris 
Medical care: 


POICONE CHANGES: 2.: csr thienewnssastovadeacnpnaaedavdveseseens 
Entertainment: 


Percent change. sche MPRrE Ecc EPROP CI. i0. ADIN IS 
Other goods and services: 


Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Eamers 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WAGG Xiorecccaseesetreeasonmataerenne 
Percent change 
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30. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


1995 1996 
Grouping = | 1095 | 


| 1905 | 1996 | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Finished QOods................cscsscessseeeeeeeeees 
Finished consumer goods 


Finished consumer foods.... 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods 
Nondurable goods less food. 
Durable goods 
Capital equipment............:s:ceceseseeeeees 


intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...................+ 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. | 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 
Components for manufacturing.........-.-.+.4 


Materials and components 
for construction. 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. 
Containers...... 
Supplies 


Crude materials for further 
processing... 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Crude nonfood materials. 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods... 
Finished energy goods........... 
Finished goods less energy. 
Finished consumer goods less energy...... 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 
Finished consumer goods less food 

GVA OMOMD orerrass stp nctcenesoccctetansencheseche ances 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
and energy 


Intermediate materials less foods 


Intermediate foods and feeds.... 
Intermediate energy goods..... 
Intermediate goods less energy. 
Intermediate materials less foods 
AE NOG M renee see te teackcvesaag\snnsshosbeasers 


Crude energy materials 
Crude materials less energy... és 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 
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132.5 
131.0 
136.4 


128.6 
124.2 
135.1 
138.6 


126.0 


128.3 
129.1 
129.7 
130.6 
126.6 


144.2 

92.2 
137.9 
135.9 


111.3 
119.4 
101.9 


131.3 

84.5 
140.8 
141.6 
142.5 


144.9 
151.8 
125.8 
130.7 

91.9 
133.5 


133.6 


82.7 
127.5 
152.6 


132.7 
131.2 
135.5 


129.2 
125.1 
135.0 
138.8 


126.1 


128.5 
126.6 
130.0 
131.6 
126.6 


144.8 

92.5 
138.3 
135.5 


118.9 
113.7 
118.0 


131.8 

85.9 
140.6 
141.3 
142.6 


144.9 
151.9 
126.1 
127.6 

92.1 
133.6 
133.9 
103.8 


123.4 
152.4 
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31. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ce [annua average] 1995 
1905 | 1906 | Dee. | aan | 


Total mining Industries... 


10 Metal mining...........-... 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fUCIS...........cccceeceeeceereeees 
— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products....... 
21 Tobacco manufactures...... 
22 Textile mill products 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials......, 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
OXCOPE TUTTO. sn ceeves cncanacectspenceeassdtnadcenececrars 
25 Fumiture and fixtures 
26 Paper and allied products 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 
28 Chemicals and allied products............... a 
29 Petroleum refining and related products........, 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
31 Leather and leather products.............scsseeed 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.....| 
33 Primary metal industrieS.............ccsccsceesseceneeey 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipMent............:cccceeeeees 
35 Machinery, except electrical.........0..sccccseceeees 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.............::ccees 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)..........cecsesssseseseseesed 
Service industries: 
42 | Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100). 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). me 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


32. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 
Finished goods 
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33. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
sitc 


Rev. 3 


Industry 


0| Food and live animals 
01} Meat and meat preparations... 
04) Cereals and cereal preparations............cccccsceseeeeeeneee 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 
21| Hides, skins, and furskins, raw...... 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 
23) Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).......... 
24| Cork and wood.............. sf 
25] Pulp and waste paper... 
26| Textile fibers and their waste. 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.. 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes...............sesseeeeeneee 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials.. 


4) Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WAXeS............000+ 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ....... 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... my 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ........ 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 
62] Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ........csesecssesseeseeeseneaseeeeeed 
64] Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
66 
68 


Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . 
INGIMGMTOUS IMGTANS ..5..5...0.05102-0--nnesncccsasesnssecsevaerssosseneseesad 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.............., 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

BAVA SPMBUCINIVO PIES esos crssvicsco tt cores tas caosiivivenven nse dpasvenest 
75| Computer equipment and office machines..............0] 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment.............cee 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment. 

78] Road vehicles. 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus... 


1996 
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120.9 
114.0 
121.8 
129.6 


110.9 
116.5 
115.7 
106.3 
149.1 

89.7 
103.5 

95.5 
100.4 


105.3 
98.7 
106.2 


107.1 


109.3 
110.6 
112.6 
124.6 
105.6 
118.5 


111.0 
119.9 


105.0 
114.0 
96.5 


105.2 
120.5 
116.0 


115.5 
67.9 


106.8 
100.6 
109.6 


116.1 


February 1997 


| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | may | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


119.3 
113.4 
120.6 
123.2 


111.0 
113.9 
115.0 
108.2 
150.0 

86.6 
104.4 

95.5 
102.4 


106.8 
98.7 
108.5 


110.6 


109.4 
110.6 
112.6 
125.7 
105.5 
118.6 


111.4 
120.0 


104.6 
113.7 
100.1 


105.2 


120.9 
116.1 


115.3 
67.1 


106.9 
100.8 
109.6 


116.7 
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34. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Meat and meat preparations. 
Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

aquatic invertebrates 
Cereals and cereal preparations. 
Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry. aa 
Sugars, sugar preparations, ANd NONCY.............:eesesees 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
RVIOTOOR. Fhe. sescencas vas air hccup cups sac ceeatonenasnines ee MUR ecand 


1| Beverages and tobacco.... 
Beverages 


Crude materials, inedible, except fuels................. 
Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 
Cork and wood. 
Pulp and waste paper. 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals.... 

Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 

Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. .. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.... ab 
Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 
Gas, natural, and manufactured... 

Electrical energy 


Animal and vegetable olls, fats, and WaXeS..............000 


Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
Inorganic ChEMICAIS......-..ccccceeeeeeees 
Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... ca 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............:::::::0 
Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ 
eis he eh eee oir eran crc ear cone tr ec Her ey MEE PEDERerrreeeeererer 
Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 
Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 
Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ... 


Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 
Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ........cccccceccessessecetscesessteenery 
Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. .... 
Nonferrous metals 
Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ........... 


Machinery and transport equipment... 
Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 
Computer equipment and office machines.... 
Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipmernt.... 

Electrical machinery and equipment... 

Road vehicles: 


85 i 
Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical GOOdS, 6:8 i ssecsccsscceseesenvaasntedtae tiers svensaase 
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35. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[1990 = 100] 


Category 


ALL COMMODITIES. 


Foods, feeds, and beverages 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products 


Industrial supplies and materials...............ce..cee 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials......... 


FUGIG ANG IWDACANS 6. iciciciecsssesetsccssevaivssssescensed 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials 7 
Selected building materials.............. cscs 


Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 
Nonelectrical Machinery.........ccccccssseeeseseeeeees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive................ 
Nondurables, manufactured. .............:ccccseceeseeeees 
Durables, manufactured...........cccccccecescenseneneees 


Agricultural COMMOGItIES.............csseeeeeeeseeenn entrees 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItICS...............0cceeeeceeees 


36. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
[1990 = 100] 


Category 
Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 

ALL COMMODITIES. ..........0--ssssssssecsssssecssssssessssssnesees 107.7} 108.3 108.2 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............c cece 117.1 117.3 116.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............... 114.9] 115.2 113.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 122.2 | 122.4 123.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............:000cceee 104.9] 107.4 107.6 
Fuels and lub iCAnts...........cseescsesecsetetssenesseanes 98.6 | 105.2 106.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products............i..... 97.2 | 104.0 103.5 
Paper and paper base Stocks............:.cccseeeeseeees 106.2 | 103.1 99.5 

Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies and materials........... cere 110.1 110.2 110.2 
Selected building materials... eso 140.8 | 135.7 136.2 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. | ; f : : A 99.3 98.7 98.5 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. i : 8 I 4 i : i 104.1} 104.1 104.6 
(CEST GOR ja A ae i 0 | 105. k ‘ ; k : 102.9] 102.6 101.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... ; : ; i : ; : : 110.5] 110.8 110.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery...........ccccsecseceeeeeeneees K i i; f i ‘ A 4 100.4 99.9 98.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ § E H ; i f ; 115.7] 115.5 115.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive 107.9 | 107.7 107.7 
Nondurables, manufactured..... 108.3 | 108.1 108.0 
Durables, manufactured 106.9 | 106.7 106.5 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods............s00006 i ; K A i : i ¥ 113.2 | 113.7 115.0 
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37. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100] 


Air freight ((MbOUNG) 2: vostucwsatncsccssorscer-csetsccsunsnvexcersenaces 


Air freight (OUtDOUNG):. 5.0... ccincssdsneceneeeuseossuserseseee ; i 97.7 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers).............0.csssseeeeees 124.1 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. 4 = 


Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG).............:.:eeeees ; 110.0 


38. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons... 
Compensation per hour. 
Real compensation per hOur...........:--.sseeeeeeeeeeeeeereed 
Unit labor costs...........:000 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price Geiaton.c.-05 otrnsocnennacsaunsncrenesuncnwatesess 103.3 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............sccsseeseecereee reese 100.8 
Compensation per NOUF.............cccccceeeeeeeceeseeeeseeenes 
Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments Sheconenunioeo 
IMplicit prIGe GORAtOK sn okisseserasnveissdcnensaccamnirecs evs 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees............:ceseeeesecees 102.5 
Compensation per hour.........- 
Real compensation per hour. 
Total unit costs.... 
Unit labor costs.. 
Unit nonlabor costs. 
Unit profits 
Unit nonlabor payments. ai 
Implicit PCO CEHAIOF. (ooo. nsccce-ocnctvennevencwnnnesueceunaxed 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per hour, 
Real compensation per hOur...........:..:ccccesceseeeeeeereed 
Unit IADOr COGS apres ercitierureserrancere recut ase omeetrnanaey 
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39. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1987 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
Private business ct 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS..............ssecseeeseeeneseens ; 74.8 83.0 89.1} 100.9} 101.0) 101.9} 102.9} 105.9); 106.4] 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services................::ccee ; 115.1 120.1 105.8) 101.3] 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7 
87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5] 100.2) 100.1 99.1} 100.5) 101.0} 101.8 
57.4 67.9 79.9 104.3 107.0 107.9 106.5 109.3 112.5 117.4 
Labor input. 74.2 78.7 86.8 104.2 107.2 107.8 106.5 107.5 110.4 114.8 
* Capital services 49.9 56.6 75.5 102.9 105.7 108.1 109.8 111.4 113.5 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input... 65.8 71.3 83.2} 103.8} 106.7} 107.9} 107.5; 108.7) 111.3} 115.4 
Capital per hour of all persons. 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7) 102.1 106.1 108.0) 107.4) 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons. 71.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9} 100.7) 101.3) 102.5) 105.1] 105.6] 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services.. 120.5} 125.2} 108.2) 101.3} 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 
Multifactor productivity........... 89.9 98.1 97.7} 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2] 100.7 
MMM: «consist tte cpsoethrusebvscsasesd 57.4 68.3 80.2 104.5 107.1 107.8 106.4 108.9 112.4 117.1 
Inputs: 
Labor input 72.0 76.9 85.7} 104.4] 107.6) 108.3) 106.8) 108.0} 111.2] 115.6 
Capital services 47.7 54.5 74.2} 103.2) 106.2} 108.8} 110.6} 112.4) 114.7] 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input.... 63.9 69.6 82.1] 104.0) 107.2} 108.5} 107.9} 109.3) 112.2} 116.3 
Capital per hour of all persons. 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2} 106.6} 108.5} 107.7} 107.1 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons. 61.3 69.4 AOA A011 a1O2.8), 104.7) 107.25) SATA) 113:4 - 
Output per unit of capital services.. a : 116.6} 126.9] 102.5) 101.6} 100.6 97.0 93.0 93.5 94.5 - 
Multifactor productivity........... ie A 80.1 87.8 86.4) 100.6] 100.3 99.8 99.7} 102.4) 103.5 - 
61.6 74.0 82.1] 104.2} 106.4} 105.9} 104.1] 107.2} 111.0 - 
Hours of all persons 100.6} 106.6] 103.8) 103.1] 1035} 101.2 97.1 96.5 97.8 - 
Capital services 52.8 58.3 80.1 102.6 105.8 109.2 111.9 114.6 117.4 - 


- Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 


40. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Business 
Output per hour of all PersONS............cscssssesesesseneseeenees 


Compensation per NOUr..............ccseseseeeeeeeseseeesseees A : i : : , 85.8 90.7 95.1 


Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator... 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons.. 
Compensation per hour....... 3 
Real compensation per NOur............:ccsecscseeeeeeseeed 
Unit labor costs....... 
Unit nonlabor payments. 
Implicit price deflator. 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour.......... 
Real compensation per hour. 
Total unit costs....... 
Unit labor costs.. 
Unit nonlabor costs 
Unit profits.............0+. a 
Unit nonlabor payMent............:ceccesesceesteeeeeeeeees 
UMNPHIGIt PHCEGONALON. ...22.. 100s reesscessrverssasessoodetacesesd 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour............. 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor costs................ 
Unit nonlabor payments.... - 
WADIIGH NCO CONAN 3.50. veewcaitacsetcensvsorseveeessesesved 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry 


tron mining, usable ore 
Copper mining, recoverable metal 
Coal mining 


Crude petroleum and natural gas production......... 


Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels 
Meat packing plants 
Sausages and other prepared meats 
Poultry dressing and processing 
Cheese, natural and processed.. 
Fluid milk 
Canned fruits and vegetables... 
Frozen fruits and vegetables 
Flour and other grain mill products. 
Cereal breakfast foods 
Rice milling 
Wet Com milling..........:::ccccceceeeeseeeeees 


Prepared feeds for animals and fowls 
Bakery products 
Raw and refined cane sugar. 
Beet sugar...... 
Malt beverages 
Bottled and canned soft drinks 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco 


Yam spinning mills. 
Men's and boys' suits and coats 


Housefumishings, except curtains and draperies. 


Sawmills and planing mills, general 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills 
Millwork 
Wood kitchen cabinets 
Hardwood veneer and plywood.. 
Softwood veneer and plywood 
Wood containers 
Wood household fumiture.... 
Upholstered household fumiture. 
Metal household furniture....... 
Mattresses and bedsprings.. 
Wood office furniture 
Office furniture, except wood...... 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 
Folding paperboard boxes 
Paper and plastic bags 


Alkalies and chlorine 
Inorganic pigments... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. 
Synthetic fibers 
Soaps and detergents 
Cosmetics and other toiletries. 
Paints and allied products. 


Industrial inorganic chemicals, N.€.C. ...........0.206+ 


Nitrogenous fertilizers...... 
Phosphatic fertilizers 
Fertilizers, mixing only 
Agricultural chemicals, n.e.c. .... 


Petroloun rOHMING ic. s.ciessiverccsssecnevssscencsevlen tar asd ancien 


Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting................ 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 
Footwear, except rubber. 
Glass containers 


Clay construction products.. 
Clay refractories 
Concrete products.... 
Ready-mixed concrete. 


Steel.. ste eases aan 
Gray and ductile i iron n foundries. 

Steel foundries.............2-6 

Primary copper.. 
Primary aluminum.......... 
Copper rolling and drawing 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2251,52 
2281 
231 
2392 
2421 


2511,17 
2512 
2514 
2515 
2521 
2522 

| 261,2,3 
2635 
2657 

2673,74 


2812 
2816 
2819 pt. 


2 2823,24 


2841 
2844 
285 
2869 
2873 
2874 
2875 
2879 


291 
301 
3052 
308 
314 
3221 
324 
3251,53,59 
3255 
3271,72 
3273 


331 
3321 
3324,25 
3331 
3334 
3351 


February 1997 


41. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected industries 
[1987 = 100] 


Industry 


Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ......... 
Heating equipment, except electric... 
Fabricated structural metal........ 

Metal doors, sash, and trim.. 
Fabricated plate work................ 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers.. 
Automotive stampings... 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. ... 


Valves and pipe fittings 
Fabricated pipe and fittings..... 
‘4nternal combustion engines, n.e.c. 
Farm machinery and equipment.. 
Lawn and garden equipmert.... 
Construction machinery. 
Mining machinery......... 
Oil and gas field machinery 


Metal cutting machine tools..................ceseseeeees 
Metal forming machine tools......... 
Machine tool accessories........... 
Pumps and pumping equipment. 
Ball and roller bearings.......... 

Air and gas compressors.............+. 

Refrigeration and heating equipment. 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves. 


Transformers, except electronic...................c0eee 4 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus.... 

Motors and generators... 

Household cooking equipment 
Household refrigerators and freezers. 
Household laundry equipment... 
Household appliances, n.e.c. . 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes. 
Lighting fixtures and equipmert........... 
Household audio and video equipment. 


Instruments to measure electricity. 
Photographic equipment and supplies 


Railroad transportation, revenue traffic................ 
BAUS GANT SACHA SBI) cf ionvaassccesdetiaacsesseaceasancurss 
Trucking, except local 
Air transportation 
Petroleum pipelines... 
Telephone communications. ...........:.:0s0seecrerenees 
Electric utilities 
Gas utilities Giraaveeestsee 
Scrap and waste materials............ St Cerra a ra | 


Hardware stores 
Department stores.. a 
NAAN RRs nis cease esgdsb¥ihcas vas tavsiernseesne 
Grocery stores 
Retail bakeries De 
New and used car dealers...........0.....:ccsseesseereered 
Auto and home supply stores 
Gasoline service stations. 
Men's and boys' clothing stores..... 
Women's clothing Stores...........ccccccccsesssseeseeeeees 
Family clothing stores... 
Shoe stores.......... 
Fumiture and homefumishings stores 
Household appliance stores............. 
Radio, television, and computer stores. 


Eating and drinking places..............::cscseeeeeeenee 
Drug stores and proprietary stores............:0000008 
Liquor stores iy 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..........0.0...4. 
ONRITIGIGIEN WAI S center cr crc ohdapsnesnnsonnccpeanreess yess 
Hotels and motels...............ss0escsseree 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 


Automotive repair shops.. 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
— Data not available. 


3645,46,47,48 

3651 

371 

3721 

3825 

386 

4011 

411,13,14 pts. 
4213 


-| 4512,13,22 pts. 


4612,13 
481 
491,3 pt. 
492,3 pt 
5093 
525 
531 
533 
541 


96.3} 106.9 
95.3 95.1 
94.2 93.5 
95.4 90.4 


93.8 96.8 
92.0 93.8 
99.9} 102.0 
88.9 95.0 
93.0 95.3 
111.9) 102.1 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


[Annuataverege [Sd 1586 
2 5.4 He} 5.6 O37) 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 


iil | ' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. ployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See “Notes 
— Data not available. on the data® for information on breaks in series. For ‘further 
| NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force 
i } are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Statistics, 10 Countries (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996.) 
data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of unem- 
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43. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1988 1990 | 1901 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 1995 


Civilian labor force 


United States’. 117,834 | 119,865 | 121,669 | 123,869 129,200 | 131,056 | 132,304 
13,378 13,631 14,151 14,663 14,832 14,928 

7,588 7,758 8,228 8,619 8,776 9,001 

59,410 60,050 61,920 65,470 65,780 65,990 

23,760 23,890 24,170 24,610 24,780 24,850 

28,240 28,390 28,840 29,950 29,820 29,660 

22,290 22,350 22,530 22,760 22,640 22,700 

6,380 6,500 6,450 7,110 7,180 7,290 

4,443 4,437 4,552 4,443 4,418 4,460 

27,380 27,720 28,420 28,310 28,310 28,190 
66.3 66.6 66.6 
65.5 65.3 64.8 
63.6 63.9 64.6 
63.3 63.1 62.9 
55.5 55.5 55.3 

54.2 53.7 53.1 
48.1 47.5 47.6 
58.6 58.9 59.7 
: 64.5 63.9 64.3 
United Kingdom... 4 : i P ¢ 4 i 62.8 62.6 62.2 
United States’... ay 117,718 | 118,492 | 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900 
12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 

7,876 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 

63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 

21,980 21,700 21,730 21,940 

28,660 28,230 27,880 27,720 

20,430 20,080 19,970 


6,640 6,650 6,760 


4,480 Y 4,028 3,992 4,056 
26,350 : 25,340 | 25,580] 25,710 
Employment-population ratio® 

United States'.. : : : ! fk : 61.7 62.5 62.9 
: 58.2 58.5 58.6 

56.6 57.7 59.1 
61.7 61.3 60.9 
48.9 48.7 48.8 
51.1 50.2 49.7 

x 4 i e i : 43.1 42.1 41.8 

Netherlands.. = 5 E i x ; ; 54.8 54.6 55.4 
Sweden. ‘ ! i : ; : : i 58.5 57.7 58.5 
United Kingdom.. ; ‘ j i f ; : 56.2 56.5 56.7 

Unemployed 

United States’. 8,940 7,996 7,404 
Lae 1,649 1,541 1,422 

939 856 766 

1,660 1,920 2,100 

2,910 3,050 2,910 


470 520 530 

Begrcce 415 426 404 

2,970 2,730 2,480 

Unemployment rate 

6.9 6.1 5.6 

11.2 10.4 9.5 

10.9 9.7 8.5 

2.5 29 3.2 

11.8 12.3 11.7 

5.7 6.5 6.5 

10.2 11.3 12.0 

6.6 7.2 7.3 

9.3 9.6 9.1 

United Kingdom.. 10.5 9.6 8.8 

’ Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. * Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under “Employment and Unemployment 

Data’ in the notes to this section. NOTE: See “Notes on the data’ for information on breaks in series for the United 


2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


44. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 


Output per hour 
United States... 


Netherlands... 
Norway... 
Sweden... 

United Kingdom... 


United States.... 
Canada... 


United Kingdom... 
Total hours 


United States... 
Canada... 


Netherlands.. 
Nomay... 


United Kingdom.. me 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States. 
Canada.. 


Netherlands.. 

Normay.. 

Sweden. 

United Kingdom.. 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


United States... 


— Data not available. 
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45. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


us emo [190s [966 | vwe7 [ 1900 | ree0 | 1000 | voor | soos | i000" | toon’ 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 


Total cases 8.4 
Lost workday case: 5 f i ‘ : : 3.8 
BoM CLAYS veers elec cene et sone es svat consent dcnvenwohniansosecpscuscaesensess : A k : i i - 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases 10.0 
Lost workday case: an f i ; i ; i f 4.7 
RE MDNR Rrra rate uiies Spavseassn sv ceccasssasuvsnsansunsassageucacderivsessazsunes 4 i ; : . i ! H = 
Total cases 6.3 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 
Lost workdayS..............6+ ow 
Total cases 11.8 
Lost workday cases.. 5.5 
Lost workdays............. - 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 10.9 
Lost workday cases.. y i i 5 : i f : i 5.1 
BSE WIRGAVS 553i essen ea = etna unr sonrkecrenaecWavenenesinor scdsvelcucaresassissvee ; B 4 y 4 i f ; - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
SRN GMMR eres iE cay crnnsreascerooy saeco uhise onan a hes »sussides oalotaaxicaxstanies x id Y ! u 4 R i 10.2 
Lost workday cases.. o i F i f 5.0 
IN NN at ash is nnn ns cnagndsh nn badbnennsaeusennvnrvnanaddlaseliventavors r i } A 5 : fi y = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 12.5 
Lost workday cases 5.8 
LOS EONS EMH B ronyracnOhlete asin coy sant rsrndersoninncencedetiabnesssexsesaesseKevtensshaeny = 
Total cases 12.2 
Lost workday cases.. 5:5 
Lost workdaYS.............20008 - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 13.5 
Lost workday cases.. Sh 
Lost workdays.... = 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 15.7 
Lost workday cases.. a i Nk } i f 3 TT 
Lost workdayS............. s k ; H F A 4 if J = 
Fumiture and fixtures: : 
Total cases 15.0 
Lost workday cases.. 7.0 
RENOIR CRASS Se rca ty ns Poy pecans ck vesavans Saosssandsasnedeatcvnonenbntarene = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases ....... 13.2 
Lost workday cases.. 6.5 
Lost workdayS............. = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 16.8 
Lost workday cases.. 7.2 
PDEA RCA Ea eae ee ep dev reae stacy visneateyerspvisnssvasciteonsecneessatass a 
Fabricated metal products: 
MM ENA RO Sn sag ce ou ins as oesecagevenssessdapsngesesease 16.4 
Lost workday cases. 6.7 
Lost workdays............. = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
ASAI SP Ree er ose oS fous sardedladesasoncssbasdesnaaes 11.6 
Lost workday cases. 4.4 
Lost workdaysS............. = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases 8.3 
Lost workday cases.. on 3.6 
Lost workdays............. ed : ! 5 ; i i i Ki - 
Transportation equipment: = 
Total cases 19.6 
Lost workday cases.. 78 
Lost workdays a 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases .... 5.9 
Lost workday cases.. 27 
Lost WorkdaYS..............0ee = 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 4.5 
PRODI G recs rates ces cts oh sachs nea teak disco niadcessapscysasesinvevseres = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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45. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers* 


insu andypectcaee! | eat [one | saer [tose [ ome’ [ sooo [ oor [eee [ toot [sop 


Nondurable goods: 
MORI CASES: coscsvatin get eso aes ssnbsenten bs xsurnahsitemeenasydanamtyeueensana 9.6 
Lost workday cases 4.4 
Lost workdays. 77.6 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 
Lost workday cases... 8.1 
LOGE WOTKOAYS one cc cceven dusnasestnessuenuessevancaapsvetayunandslntienranuus Woda 138.0 
Tobacco products: 
IGEN COSBB 25-5. tests. soxnuhsesanaronccohea eet aeberpasenses eee aSN ea 7.3 
il | Lost workday cases 3.0 
Lost workdays 51.7 
ii Textile mill: 
Total cases 7.5 
Lost workday cases 3.0 
i | Lost workdays. 57.4 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 6.7 
Lost workday cases Al 2.6 
LOST WORKGAYS ioaris cakes ae sicscbseitons suannscensenauensasdncsanseeosexesneaveemrexnen) 44.1 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 
Lost workday cases.. 47 
EOSTIWOIKOAYS 2 eorccsca snes ak vrateme ce caens cota tacueeb chant cecwaneeahencarcisardacsets 94.6 
Printing and publishing 
ROHAN EAB OS oc, -.yteece acc teenaepccee donee one weaid einen canecsaadintratadaasnsit 6.3 
Mh Lost workday cases 2.9 
Lost workdays... Bass 49.2 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 5.1 
Lost workday cases.. 2.3 
Lost workdayS.........0.05 38.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 
ent Total cases 5.1 
li | Lost workday cases.. 2.4 
Hi Lost workdays... 49.9 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases , 13.4 
Lost workday cases.. 6.3 
LQSUWOIKOGYS iaraayen seach ae stench apnaeseeiacn canazn snimaea ney scene ak ai ccaann nana) 107.4 
Leather and leather enna 
Total cases . UMaea estate tetent-navey dccactiendbas sweat tute sse aed 10.3 
Lost workday cases 4.6 
Lost workdays. 88.3 
Transportation and public utilities 
Hl Total cases 8.6 
Lost workday cases 5.0 
LOSE WOIK OOS apitics sptissis tress pevnteest anny waters tdeavancseceercaherretundgeeccrersar' 107.1 
Wholesale and retail trade 
OLA CASES ioe atee. te eresystnrecetesraces caievorseuacsat he at 7.4 
Lost workday cases. 3.2 
Lost workdays... 50.7 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases a4 
| | Lost workday cases 3.5 
Be Ge 1.002 SU ey a nee PA eRe UME errr at EESPORCPPEETie Ch Paget HEELS 59.8 
Retail trade: 
TOtal Gases Fes rcscccatcsunsspescetthse d-baeereyasetegeatcceseteraes eedever: serene: 7.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 
Lost workdays. 47.0 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 
Lost workday cases. 9 
LOSt WOrKGAYS.............eesseeseeeeees 15.4 
Services 
Total cases 5.4 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 
Lost workdays...... 45.4 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with 
data for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries 
and illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better 
address fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays 
per 100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release ° Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 

Employment situation February 7 January March 7 February April 4 March 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs: . 

Nonfarm business and manufacturing February11 4" quarter 2; 38-41 

Nonfinancial corporations March 11 4" quarter 1-3; 21-24 
Producer Price Indexes February14 January March 14 February = April 11 March 2; 30-32 
Consumer Price Indexes February19 January March 19 February April 15 March 2; 27-29 A 
Real earnings February19 January March 19 February April 15 March 13-16 
U.S. Import and Export Price Indexes February 25 January March 21 February April 22 March ' 33-37 
Employment Cost Indexes ‘ April 29 1*quarter 1-3; 21-24 


